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ABSTRACT 

An experimental program of the master's level to 
prepare twenty students for public library service to the urban 
disadvantaged is reported. The institute had two general purposes: 

(1) to recruit and prepare twenty students to be effective librarians 
working with the poor in urban public libraries and (2) to test a 
variety of common assumptions about what constitutes relevant and 
productive education for service in public libraries of today and 
tomorrow. This evaluation of the .program is aimed at answering two 
questions: (1) Were the "right" people recruited for the program and 

(2) Was the curriculum developed the "right" series of experiences 
through which students could develop attitudes , skills r competencies^ 
and understandings necessary to function as change agents and as 
creative public librarians. It was demonstrated that librarians from 
minority groups are in great demand and that highly capable 
candidates can be recruited. The program's success and failures are 
assessed in this report for the benefit of the library educators who 
grapple with the same problems. (Author/NH) 
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FOREWORD 



To acknov^/ledge all of the people who contributed to 
Wayne Stat.e University's year-long institute on Public 
Library Service for the Urban Disadvantaged would not be 
possible . 

In the appendix to this report are listed the names 
of the students who ware central to our enterprise, of 
the tv^o co-directors, Michael Springer and Robert Holland, 
of the course coordinators, of the advisory committee^ of 
the consultants, of major resource people, the suppor- 
tive staff and Prank Stevens, our U.S.O.E. program offi- 
cer. These people played a major role, but in addition, 
there are literally hundreds of others - the staff in 
the Detroit Public Library and the social agencies where 
the students gained their field experience, the whole 
Wayne State library science faculty who developed the 
original plan for the institute, Carol Alexander, a 
1971 Wayne State Library Science graduate who produced 
the bibliography on The_ Force and Influence of Change 
on American Society , and many, many others. 

To everyone who contributed to the institute, this 
record of whatever insights and accomplishments we 
achieved, is offered, with gratitude. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 



In the academic year 1971/72, Wayne State University, 
in cooperation with the U.S. Office of Education, under 
Title II B of the PJigher Education Act, conducted an 
^vp^r imental program at the master's level to prepare 
20 students for public library service. the urban dis- 
- advantaged . 

The institute had tv^o general purposes: first, and 
most important, to recruit and prepare twenty students, 
fitted by their personal qualities, experience, and 
preparation to be effective librarians working with 
the poor in urban public libraries, and second, to 
test a variety of commonly lieed assumptions about what 
constitutes relevant and productive education for ser- 
vice in public libraries of today and tomorrow„ 

111 evaluating the program, therefore, two ques- 
tions must be answered: (1) Did we recruit the "right" 
people - 20 individuals who in fact would become 
creative and productive librarians, making a real 
contribution to the urban poor, to the libraries v/ith 
which they were to be associated, and to the library 
profession at large, and(2) Was the curriculum we 
developed the "right" series of experiences through 
which the students could develop attitudes, skills, 
competencies, and understandings necessary to function 
as change agents and as creative public librarians. 
Although less than four months have passed since the 
students left the campus in August, and thus, the most 
crucial evidence is not in, this report will attempt 
to answer these two questions as frankly and fully as 
possible, and to assess our successes and our failures 
for the benefit of library educators throughout the 
nation who grapple with the same problems. 
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Plans for the year-long curriculum were based on 
the conviction that library and information services 
to those who are socially, educationally, economically 
disadvantaged, who belong to minority groups and are 
culturally different is a major concern of the library 
profession ana, therefore, of library education. We 
accepted the principles articulated in March, 1971 by 
the American Library Association Coordinating Committee 
on Library Services to the Disadvantaged that: 
(1) "Library education should emphasize the role of the 
library as an instrument of social change" and (2) library 
education should emphasize in preparation for service 
to the disadvantaged more interrelationships with other 
disciplines, greater familiarity with materials for 
specialized users, and the development of sound research. 

Believing that service to the disadvantaged requires 
many different qualifications and skills, the library 
science faculty at Wayne State undertook, for the 
institute, a complete re-thinking of the traditional • 
master's level curriculum, based upon the following 
assumptions : 

1. Libraries serve the disadvantaged directly and 
also indirectly by providing information services to 
social and governmental agencies which serve them, 

2. The public library is one agency among many 
in the complex communication network of the city, A 
major role of the public library is to coordinate the 
multiple information sources, resources and media in 
the city and to link them with potential users. 

3. Librarianship is a unique discipline, with a 
distinct service to offer the. disadvantaged . Our pur-' 
pose was to prepare librarians not amateur social 
workers. 
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4. Librarianship, of its nature, is interdis- 
ciplinary, unique among professions as a "speciality 
in unspeciality. " Other disciplines — social work, 
sociology, education, political science, public 
administration, economics, law — have much to offer 
librarianship and any meaningful program of library 
education must absorb and adapt their insights. 

5. People, rich and poor, have a right to demand 
self-determination in the services offered them. All 
social and government services must be based on the 
real needs .of the people to be served. An important 
part of preparation for library service, therefore, 

is a first hand, realistic knowledge of the people 
to be served and the attitudes- and skills needed to 
maintain continuing rapport with individuals and 
community groups. 

6. The ,hopefully, highly qualified and motivated 
students recruited to this institute would within a 
few years become supervisors or administrators of pub- 
lie libraries, and, therefore, need to acquire in 
addition to the special competencies for direct ser- 
vice to the disadvantaged, the broad skills and 
insights of librarianship. 

7. It should be possible, at the master's level, 
to give students in one intense year the basic insights 
and skills of librarianship, as well as the special 
competencies needed to work with the disadvantaged 

and the agencies which serve them. 

8 . Public libraries , despite their identity 
problems, are viable institutions, and that they can 
be restructured to meet the changing needs of the new- 
city. Public librarians need to understand the power 
structure of the city, its fiscal problems, its organiza 
tion and the dynamics of bureaucracy. 

Within the framework of these assumptions, W3 tried 
to develop a curriculum which would help students to 
acquire the following special competencies; 

1. Skills to plan and execute appropriate services 
to meet the informational and cultural needs of the dis- 
advantaged, especially of the black urban poor. 
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2. Skills to structure information services geared 
to the needs of social and governmental agencies serving 
the disadvantaged. 

3. Ability to. work creatively within the city, its 
organization both at the official, bureaucratic level 
and the less overt but equally powerful grass roots 
community level. 

4. Understanding of the pul'lic library as a social 
agency and as one distinctive facet in the city's 
com.munication network . 

5. Insight into the quality of life lived by 
individuals and groups within the city: the various 
ethnic and cultural groups; the social agencies, offi- 
cial and unofficial, public and private ,, which make 
the "engine of the city" run. 

6. Insight into the dynamics of protest, revolu- 
tion and social change. The equation between violence, 
aspiration, expectation and frustration. 

7. Ability to adapt to librarianship, the techni- 
ques of other professions in meeting the needs of the 
urban poor. 

8» Ability to relate fruitfully to other social 
agencies in the city. 

With the above insights and competencies , we hoped 
the students would become able to focufi the basic skills 
of librarianship upon the information and cultural needs 
of the urban poor and the agencies which serve them. 
Among these library skills are: 

1. The selection and evaluation of book and non- 
book, print and non-print materials to meet the viewing 
and listening as well as reading patterns of the urban 
poor. 

2. The organization and bibliographical control 
of these materials to facilitate maximum access to them 
by the poor. 
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3. Storing and retrieving information in terms of 
the real needs of the urban poor. 

4. Planning, reorganizing, restructuring library- 
services in core city libraries in terms of facilities, 
staffing, services and materials, 

5. Working with community groups. 

6. Techniques of introducing the library to the 
non-reader, 

?• Skill in planning adult education programs 
adapted to the needs of the urban poor. 

8, Skill in rigorous evaluation of library programs 
in terms of well defined objectives. 

In suirunary, the library science faculty of Wayne 
State hoped that the experimental curriculum would 
enable us to document the feasibility of teaching the 
basic skills of librarianship at the master's level 
while focusing upon the needs of a special group. We 
hoped to experiment with: 

1. Optimum units of time for acquiring basic 
skills . 

2. A heavy use of faculty from other disciplines 
in the library science curriculum. 

3. A new concept of field experience in which 
students would learn at first hand about the informa- 
tion and cultural needs of the urban poor by spending 
substantial time in social agencies of the city. 

4. Direct experience of community organization 
by observation of neighborhood groups and social and 
governmental agencies. 

5. Participation training as a clue to' under- 
standing how groups operate. 



o 

6. interaction with librarian.^3 in the field. 

As a third and lesser goal, we hoped to share the 
enrichment and resources which the institute brought 
to our campus with the students enrolled in the regular 
graduate library science program and with practicing 
librarians in the Detroit Metropolitan Area by means 
of Colloquia and one or more short seminars within 
the institute • 

Two groups aided the library science faculty in 
planning the institute. A local advisory committee 
was established in the early planning stage to insure 
that the program would be realistic in terms of the 
needs of the disadvantaged and the agencies serving 
them, of the public libraries who would employ the 
graduates and of the academic enterprise of which 
the curriculum was a part. Members of the Advisory 
Committee were: 

Clara Jones, Director, Detroit Public Library 

Noah Brown, Vice-president, Student Affairs, 
Wayne State University 

Mary Joan Rothfus, Intake Supervisor, Wayne 
County Department of Social Service 

Robert E. Booth, Chairman, Department of Library 
Science, Wayne State Uni\'ersity 

Margaret Grazier, Professor of Library Science, 
Wayne State University, and Director, Intern- 
ship Program to Prepare Students to Work in 
inner City School Libraries. 

Conrad Mallett, Director, Neighborhood Relations, 
Wayne State University, formerly Housing 
Director, City of Detroit 

In addition, a group of consultants skilled in 
urban affairs, in adult education, in curriculum 
development and in educational evaluation met with the 
library science faculty and the institute staff for 
two days during the summer of 1971 to critique the 
content and methodology of the institute. These 
consultants were: 
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Hamilton Stillwell, Dean, University Extension 

Division , Rutgers Univers ity 
Ralph W. Conant, President, Southwest Center for 

Urban Research 
Jac>c Dalton, School of Library Science, Columbia 

University 

Otto Hetzel, Associate Director, Center for Urban 

Studies, Wayne State University 
Donald Marcotte, Assistant Professor, Educational 

Evaluation, Wayne State University 
Albert Stahl, Assistant Professor, Instructional 

Technology, Wayne State University. 

So much for our philosophy, assumptions, purposes 
and goals. In summary, we were attempting: 

1. To train 20 students who would be effective 
public librarians working with the poor in, urban 
settings . 

2. In the course of this training, to gain some 
new insights into what constitutes quality library 
education, relevant in both content and method to the 
public library as it is today and will be tomorrow^ 

3. In administering a program for a special group, 
to devise ways to enrich the regular library science 
curriculum and to provide .sr-^e continuing education ,for 
librarians in the area. 

Central to our purposes, was recruiting. Who were 
the "right*' candidates, and did we recruit them? 

At the advice of our Advisory Committee, only 
candidates academically acceptable to Wayne State 
University's Office for Graduate Admissions were 
accepted ♦ It was the opinion of our advisors that 
work with the poor in inner cities is the most challen- 
ging kind of library service and demands high intellec- 
tual competence, in addition to the personal qualities 
generally believed to be necessary for this work, such 
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physical and emotional stamina; empathy v/ith the poor, 
without sentimentality or superiority; flexibility, a 
zest for experimentation and innovation, and common 
sense. 

We gave priority to students who were members of 
ethnic minority groups. Blacks, Chicanos, Indians, 
Appalachian whites, etc., and to those who came from 
disadvantaged backgrounds themselves, or who had 
demonstrated their ability to work with the disadvan- 
taged. We made special effort to find students with 
undergraduate majors in sociology, political science 
and public administration. We looked for candidates 
free to accept employment in all parts of the United 
States in order not to saturate the Detroit area 
market. 

In summary, we defined the "right" candidate as 
a person: 

1. With a bachelor's degree from an accredited 
college who had demonstrated average or superior 
academic competence • 

'2. Who had an undergraduate major in sociology, 
political science or public administration. 

3. Who came himself from a disadvantaged back^ 
ground or who had demonstrated his ability to work 
with the disadvantaged. 

4. Who possessed a mature commitment to work with 
the urban poor, as evidenced by such personal qualities 
as physical and emotional stamina, common sense, flexi- 
bility, empathy with the poor. 

5. \*Tho belonged to an ethnic minority group. 

S. Who was genuinely committed to be a librarian • 

7. Who was geographically flexible enough to be 
employable . 
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Hovs^ did we go' about contacting the "right" people 
and v/hich channels were most productive? Working with 
a killing time schedule (notice of funding was received 
on June 1, 1971, and the deadline for application with 
tran' -ripts to Wayne State University's Graduate School 
was July 15, 1971) . we sent 2500 brochures to: 

1. All liberal arts graduates of June, 1971 from 
Wayne State University. 

2. The librarians of all four-year colleges in 
Michigan. 

3. All public library systems in Michigan. 

4. Fifty state libraries. 

5. All ALA-accredited library schools. 

6. All U.S. public libraries serving over 
100,000 people. 

7. Charles Townley, American Indian Bibliographer, 
University of California, Santa Barbara. 

8. Michigan Bishop's Committee for the Spanish- 
speaking. . 

9. Executive Directors of local Urban Leagues. 

10. Colleges retraining southern teachers replaced 
by integration of schools (list supplied by Trans- 
Century Corporation, 1789 Columbia Road, Washington D.C.) 

11. College and university directors of placement 
of minority-group students. 

12. A mailing list of ' area directors of federal 
programs, "Talent Search", "Upward Bound" or "Special 
Services . " 

13. Vista* 
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14* A mailing list of displaced southern teachers 
(supplied by the American Library Association) • 

Ne-v/s releases on the program were sent to "Vista 
Bulletin Board", and to all periodicals indexed in 
"Library Li terature . Brochures were also distributed 
at the American Library Association Conference in 
June, 1971, 

As a result of the deadlines, 21 candidates were 
disqualified because their applications arrived too 
late, and an additional 32 persons never returned the 
application forms they had requested, Los Angeles 
Public and Pennsylvania State Libraries who had 
expressed . interest in screening and referring local 
candidates to us, found the deadlines impossible to 
meet . 

Public libraries proved to be our most effective 
recruiting channel, referring to us nine of the 20 
candidates finally selected. These nine students 
felt that they had an advantage over the other students, 
in understanding, v/hich persisted throughout the year 
and preserved them from an imm.ature commitment to the 
program based upon 3. false conc:eption of the library. 

Six of the 20 students were June, 1971 liberal 
arts graduates of Wayne State University, probably a 
disproportionate number in view of the limited job 
opportunities in the Detroit area. 

Of the 20 applicants selected for the institute, 
17 were women, three men, 12 were black, six v/hite, two 
Chicano* They came from Michigan, Arizona, Missouri, 
Florida, Texas, Maryland and Colorado. They were 
graduates of Universities of Michigan, Arizona, Wayne 
State, Illinois, Florida Atlantic, Texas, Prairie 
View A&M, Fisk and Colorado Kentucky State, Grambling 
and Tougaloo Colleges. They ranged in age from 23-29 
years. 
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Only eight of the 20 candidates selected (or 40%) 
had the undergraduate majors we sought and there 
proved to be no significant difference bet\veen the 
aptitudes and commitment of these students and the 
others ^ith undergraduate majors in education, English, 
French, history, psychology and business 

Table I is a statistical sunnraary of our recruiting 
efforts. Without question, we would have had a ;^^ider 
choice if we had had more time. 



Table I - Recruitment Summary 

Brochure announcements distributed 
Applications for admission filed 
Applications received too late for 

consideration 
Applicants disqualified by ' low 

honor point average 
Acceptable applicants 
Participants selected 



2,500 
55 

21 

7 
27 
20 



How did v/e screen applicants? In addition to 
examining undergraduate transcripts, we asked candi- 
dates to request letters of references who could 
evaluate their physical and emotional stamina, their 
sensitivity, their empathy, their flexibility, their 
imagination, their energy, and their common sense. 
Applicants were asked to submit short essays on their 
interest in librarianship and in working with the 
disadvantaged^ on why they felt themselves fitted for 
the work, what experience they had had and what their 
expectations were of the institute • In addition, 
personal interviews were held with all Detroit students 

A committee of institute staff, Wayne State 
University library science faculty, library science 
students, and our Advisory Committee rated each 
candidate taking into consideration all of the 
evidence submitted above • 
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Row successful were 'our recruiting and screenipg 
efforts in selecting the "right'* candidates? Only 
partially successful* Although it is easy to recognize 
and screen out applicants who are grossly unsuiteU, 
there is a large grey area, within which none or our 
evaluative devices proved infallible. Letters of 
recomniendation are less then totally reliable, since 
no one wishes to destroy a candidate. Work experience 
is a better index, but does not apply for young people 
who have held only part time student jobs. In any 
interview of feasible length, we found it ultimately 
impossible to judge accurately about emotional stabi- 
lity, or about genuine commitment to the poor and/or 
to librarianship. Especially in times of limited 
employment, when an opportunity is offered to earn 
an advanced professional degree, without tuition 
and with a small living stipend, it. becomes difficult, 
if not impossible to distinguish between a genuine 
desire on the part of an applicant to work with the 
poor in urban libraries and a very reasonable wish 
to be occupied and to eat regularly for a year. It 
could be argued that ulterior motivation is not 
necessarily bad, and that it can be built upon to 
develop genuine professional commitment. Sometimes* 
It was our experience that judgment based on personal 
interviews conducted by several knowledgeable people, 
faculty and student, public librarians and educators, 
black people and whites^ were no more discerning and- 
no more reliable than judgments based on written 
evidence. 

At this writing, on November 15, 1972, four months 
after the program ended, 17 of the 20 candidates have 
in fact completed work for an MSLS degree: one dropped 
out of the program and the other two may complete the 
final requirement (master's essay involving individual 
research) within the next six months. Academically, 
therefore, our judgments were reasonably sound. 
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Of the 17 students who have completed their work, 
ten are presently using their skills in urban public 
libraries. What about the other seven? One is expec-- 
ting a baby within a short time, and one is touring 
Europe for a year. One chose to work in a bi-lingual 
program in the Detroit schools, although she had 
numerous opportunities to work in public libraries- 
For personal reasons of family and friends, four of 
the qualified students feel tied to Detroit, and 
thus are unemployed. If they were mobile, they could 
find numerous employment opportunities, especially 
since three of them are black women* 

In summary, as of November 15, 1972, four months 
after the institute ended 17 of the 20 participants 
(or 85%) completed the program^ Two more may finish 
within the next six months. One of these has been 
handicapped by illness and pregnancy. 

Ten of the 20 participants (or 50%) are presently 
working in urban public libraries, with the disadvan- 
taged. Although enthusiastic reports have come in 
about several of them, it is too early to make a 
reliable judginent of their success. 

Four of the 20 participants (or 20%) are qualified 
and eager to work in public libraries, but are tied 
to the Detroit area. One hopes that job opportunities 
will open in Detroit, or that they will find it 
possible to move. 

The great majority of the students we selected 
were excellent choices* They proved to be superior 
students, intelligent, dedicated and tough minded, with 
a clear sense of direction. There is every reason to 
believe that they will be highly successful public 
librarians who will make an J.mportant contribution 
to the libraries where they .::*re employed, and to the 
profession at large. 

It is the judgment of the institute director at 
this time, however, that we should not have selected 
as many students who were unable to seek employment 
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outside the Detroit area, and that in three or four of 
our selections we chose candidates who lacked the 
personal stability and dedication necessary to serve 
the urban poor as librarians. 

We demonstrated that there i^ a continuing demand 
for minority librarians, espocir^/^ ly L"^ ' ' if tlvoy 

are willing ar geographically flexfiule. 

Most of the minority students received numerous offers 
of excellent positions using the special skills they 
had been developing, Iv was our experience that the 
demand for white studenv:s to work in inner city 
libraries was much more limited. Of the four white 
students who have completed the program , two ( 5D%) 
are employed; of the two Chicano students, one (50%) 
is employed in a public library, of the 11 blacks 
who completed; seven (53%) are emp^loyed in public 
libraries. One cannot, however, quote meaningful 
statistics based on so small a sample. 

In summary, our successes demonstrated that librarians 
from minority groups are in great demand and that highly 
capable candidates can be recruited. Our failures were 
largely of two kinds — 1) choosing too many people who 
could not leave Detroit and- 2) choosing some people who 
were not really suited for or dedicated to library 
service to the urban poor. it would appear that none 
of our screening techniques ' were effective in identi-- 
fying the latter. In future, therefore, the following 
steps seem desirable. 

1. Recruit all or most of the students from four 
or five public libraries prepared to re-employ students 
after they graduate. This should ensure a realistic 
concept of the public library by the student, screening 
of the candidates which only a day to day observ^^zion 
in a work situation can offer, and assured employment. 

2. Continue to recruit black students. 

3. Emphasize recruitment of Latino students. 
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4. Anticipate limited eiuployment opportunities 
for white librarians working with the disadvantaged 
in large cities of the north, east, midwest and west* 

5. Tioc iri !' ■ 'y academxcally qualiixou students. 

As will be documented in the following section 
on curriculum^ preparing for service to the dis- 
advantaged requires a wide range of and high level 
of competency, beyond the ability of mediocre or 
marginal students. 

Recruit for emotional stability and dedication 
(it is unlikely that in a year of graduate study this 
can be taught or developed) , for intellectual competence 
and for employability (either by commitment of a former 
em^ployer or geographic flexibility) . 



CHAPTER 2 



THE TOTAL CURRICULUM 



Having recruited our students, our second object 
was to prepare them as well as possible, and in so 
doing, test the profession's assumptions about what 
constitutes relevant and productive education for 
public library service to the disadvantaged and the 
feasibility of teaching the basic skills of librarian- 
ship at the master's level while focusing upon the 
needs of a special group. As a faculty, we recon- 
sidered and rethought every course in the core 
curriculum as well as all relevant electives , in 
terms of their content and method. in addition to 
restructuring each of these courses, we also developed 
a new reference sequence and two new courses, "Program 
Planning for Librarians", and ''The Reading, Viewing, 
Listening Interests of Inner City Adults, Young People 
and Children.'' We also developed a different approach 
to field experience, in which students were to be 
placed not in libraries, but in social agencies. 

For each course we produced a clear statement of 
objectives, course content and requirements, and an 
evaluation instrument. All courses were highly 
interdisciplinary, and two of them "Libraries and 
Cultural Change" and "The Public Library and the City" 
were team taught by a sociologist and a librarian. 

In order to make it possible to experiment with 
a variety of time frames, the institute students were 
kept together in one section throughout the program. 
In this highly structured situation, individual 
interests were recognized only in the choice of field 
assignment ; in the final individual research project, 
and in assignments within each course/ 
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Table II 

Outline of Courses and Schedules 

Fall Quarter. 1971 - 14 credit hours 

Libraries and Cultural Change - 4 credit hours 
2 1/2 hours, Monday - Friday, 5 -1/2 weeks 

The Public Library and the City - 4 credit hours 
2 1/2 hours, Monday - Friday, 5 1/2 weeks 

Basic Reference - 4 credit hours, 

2 hours, twice a week, 11 weeks 

Program Planning for Libraries - 2 credit hours 
2 hours, once a week 

Winter Quarter, 1972 - 14 credit hours 

Technical Processes - 4 credit hours 
2 hours, twice a week, 11 weeks 

Advanced Reference - 4 credit hours 
2 hours, twice a week, 11 weeks 

Reading, Viewing, Listening Interests of Inner City 
People - 4 credit hours 
2 hours, twice a week, 11 weeks 

Program Planning for Libraries - 2 credit hours 
2 hours, once a week 

Spring Quarter, 1972 - 14 credit hours 

The New Technology and the City's Information Needs - 
4 credit hours 

8 hours - Monday - Friday, 3 weeks 

Supervised Field Work. ^ 8 credit hours 
40 hours, 7 weeks 

Program Planning for Librarians 2 credit hours 
2 hours, once a week 
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Summer Quarter/ 1972 - 4 credit hours 

Master's Essay - 4 creciit hours 

Indivi'dua 1 Research - 5 1/2 v/eeks 



Total Credit Hours = 46 

The regular library science programs at Wayne State 
University contains a core of 2 5 to 29 quarter hours, 
required of all students regardless of their specialty 
by library type and function. This core, as in most 
library education programs, is conceived to provide 
instructed in the basic skills and insights of 
librarianship course intended to orient the student 
into the library profession and courses in technical 
services, basic reference, two of three courses in 
advanced reference and bibliography (in humanities, 
social sciences and science-technology] and an 
experience in individual research which results in a 
master's essay or project. 

In the experimental curriculum the core was main- 
tained, although m.any of the individual courses as 
detailed in subsequent chapters , differed substantially 
in focus, content and method. The major change in the 
core was the substitution of a single course in advanced 
reference which cut across the humanities, social 
science and science-technology. Chapter five describes 
the philosophy behind this new approach to reference 
as well as its content and method and an evaluation of 
its effectiveness, written by Mrs. Miriam Larson, the 
course coordinator. 

In the regular graduate library science curriculum, 
candidates supplement the core with, a series of electives 
some of which may be in graduate study outside of library 
science. In the experimental curriculum there were 
no electives. All students, in addition to the core, 
enrolled in courses on *'The Public Library and the 
City", (a variation of "Public Library Systems and 
Services"), "The New Technology and the City^s 
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Information Needs" (a variation of "Documentation''), two 
new courses, "The Reading, Viev/ing, Listening interests 
of Inner City Children, Young People and Adults" and 
"Program Planning for Librarians."- In addition, the 
students spent most of the spring quarter gaining field 
experience in social agencies of the city, and all of 
the summ.er half quarter engaged in individual research, 
focused where possible upon the positions to which they 
were going. 

The experimental curriculum was based upon the 
assumption that librarianship is of its nature inter- 
disciplinary, and that a viable program of library 
education must tap the insights of social work, 
sociology, education, political science, public 
administration, economics, law, and other disciplines. 
Acting upon this assumption, tv/o half-time co-directors 
for the institute were appointed from VJayne State's 
Center for Urban Studies, Michael Springer with a back- 
ground in sociology and Robert Holland, a political 
scientist. These two men v/ere invaluable in counseling- 
the students, in "recruiting and orienting lecturers 
frpra other disciplines and in guiding the students to 
grass-roots agencies and organizations in the city. 

To prepare themselves for the program, both men read 
extensively about libraries (they found library litera- 
ture thin) , visited public libraries in the Detroit 
area, and spent long hours discussing library problems 
with the institute director and the other members of 
the library science faculty. Correspondingly^ members 
of the library science - faculty , especially the institute 
director, spent considerable time learning from the two 
co-'directors the assumptions , methods , central issues 
and emerging trends in their fields. 

Although sociologists commonly do not presume to 
understand chemistry, for example, and most economists 
do not concern themselves with physics^ nearly all 
scholars have used libraries, and have thus formed 
their own conceptions and mis-conceptions about them. 
The two co-directors interpreted for us what our 
colleagues from other disciplines needed to know about 
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libraries in order to adapt their own insights to the 
problems of library science* With our co-director's 
help, we developed a two page summary fact sheet on 
The American Public Library, 1971 , which was given to 
all instructors and lecturers from other disciplines. 
This document, with its accompanying page of suggested 
readings, .along with some individual discussion^ usually 
over lunch, about libraries in general, and the program 
in particular, constituted the orientation of pur part- 
time faculty. In addition, all persons associated with 
instruction in the institute, either for.; a is ingle lec- 
ture, a series of lectures, or a course, librarians, 
and non-librarians, were provided with a summary of 
the original proposal, detailing our assumptions,' pur- 
poses, objectives and activities, and an outline of 
the specific course, with which they were associated* 
They also were given a roster, containing a little 
information, on the experience, background and expec- 
tations of the students » .Copies of these documents 
may be found in the appendix* 

How effective were these efforts at orientation 
into the library profession and into the program? As 
might be assumed, they varied with the insight and 
dedication of the recipient. One practical problem 
which will continue to face library educators who wish 
to facilitate cross-over from other disciplines is that 
faculty devoting a minor part of their time to teaching 
library science students frequently will not and/or 
cannot devote a significant amount of time to learning 
about libraries. The traditional alternative of 
encouraging library science students to elect courses 
in other related disciplines - sociology, economics, 
political science, public administration, computer 
science , literary criticism, business administration , 
etc*, also enccunters problems: (1) there are too many 
related fields to enable an exposure in depth within the 
scope of one master's program; (2) students frequently 
do not have the undergraduate preparation in all fields 
necessary for enrollment in graduate courses; (3) stu- 
dents commonly do not have the academic and/or experien- 
tal background in library science required to make a 
creative cross-over from the insights found in the other 
disciplines. 
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For all these reasons, it seems necessary to 
develop patterns of team teaching with faculty from 
other disciplines, within the library science curriculum. 

In Wayne State's experimental curriculum we attemp- 
ted to introduce other disciplines in two ways - by 
means of guest lecturers oriented as above, who offered 
one or a 'Series of lectures, and by means of course- 
long, day after day, intimately meshed team teaching. 
Both devices were moderately successful - both taught 
us that there is a great deal more to the interdisciplinary 
approach than the willingness to pursue it. We learned 
that it requires a major investment of time from both 
the library educators and faculty from other disciplines, 
if a unified, unconfusing instruction is to be offered. 
Each discipline has its own structure, its own language, 
its own almost unverbalized assumption, and for the 
student to absorb and adapt these to librarianship 
which is in itself a new field for him, requires a 
major intellectual effort. Most students perhaps 

students need a great deal of help to make this 
cross-over. Attacks of intellectual indigestion were 
not uncommon among the institute students; and indeed 
among the faculty during our experimental year, al- 
though the consensus v^as that our efforts were stimula- 
ting. In three courses, the "Advanced Reference," 
"Libraries and Cultural Change", and "The Public Library 
and the City", we made our most extensive efforts at an 
integral interdisciplinary approach. What we did, and 
how effective we were, and what problems we encountered, 
will be detailed in subsequent chapters. One perhaps 
seminal discovery Michael Springer and I stumbled upon 
was that we really began to function as a team, and to 
understand each other's disciplines only after we began 
to plan research together. 

A fairly detailed description now follows of the 
purpose, objectives, content and method of each course 
in the experimental curriculum, with recommendations on 
what we would retain and what in future should be done 
differently. 

The arrangement is chronological, by quarter, as 
the experiences were presented to the students. 
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LIBRARIES AND CULTURAL CHANGE 

This four credit hour course met five mornings a 
week, during the first five and one-half weeks of the 
fall quarter, and w^as a substitute for the required 
core course "Introduction to Librarianship" • it was 
an experixnent in integral team teaching by Michael 
Springer, a sociologist and Genevieve Casey, a 
librarian, and a test of whether it is beneficial 
to provide students with an intensive, concentrated 
daily class exposure of five and one^-half weeks rather 
than the traditional, two hours, twice a week, 11 week 
pattern. 

The general purpose of "Libraries and Cultural 
Change" was: to provide students with a perspective to 
think about the library in a changing social, economic, 
technological, and political context, and the library 
as a social agency, modified by and contributing to 
social change. 

Specifically, we hoped: 

1. To orient students into: 

Ao . The experimental curriculum - its purpose, con- 
tent, methods, schedules, requirements 

B. The city 

C. The library profession 

2. To weld the group into a cohesive, cooperative 
learning group and to give them awareness of the 
dynamics of group interaction • 

3. To give students understanding of communication, 
its structure and function. 
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4. TO give students understanding of cominunication , its 
structure and function. 

5. To give students insight into the history of libraries - 
ways in which they have traditionally responded and 
contributed to the political, social, economic, 
religious milieu, how libraries are effected by 
technological change. 

5. To give students understanding of the library as it 
exists today, its structure, variety, major issues 
and trends. 

7. To give students awareness about how other discip- 
lines are responding to social change. 

8* TO introduce students to the social agencies to 

which they would be attached in the spring quarter. 

The. students first experience was a get acquainted 
day in which they met each other, the institute staff, 
university officials and members of the Library Science 
Student Organization. They were given an orientation 
into the university library and encouraged to avail 
themselves of cultural opportunities on the campus 
and in the city. We discussed the total program, 
techniques to evaluate it and invited the 20 students 
to share soraething of their backgrounds and expec- 
tations for the year with each other and with the 
library science, faculty. 

For the remainder of the first week. Dr. Robert 
Smith, Director of the University Center for Adult 
Education, introduced the students to participation 
training. His purpose was to weld the participants 
into a cooperative , cohesive learning group and also 
to give them awareness of the dynamics of group 
interaction, needed for working with community groups* 

Dr. Smith's analysis. of what he attempted to 
accomplish in this segment, and what happened as a 
result is included in the appendix. 
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In the remaining four and one-half weeks, the stu- 
dents were given their first exposure to the city, by- 
means of field trips to the Detroit P' blic Library 
(Main Library, Municipal Reference Librr-ry, an inner 
city branch and several store front' ) , ~he Ford Rouge 
Plant, a Common Council Meeting. 

They were encouraged to read widely- from an 
extensive bil:iiography on The Force anf' Influence of 
Change on American Society . Using these readings as a 
springboard, Michael Springer and Gene-^ieve Casey con- 
ducted lecture-discussions on such subjects as communi- 
cation, its function and structure and the library as 
one communication agency, the industrial and post- 
industrial world, creative response to a changing 
world by other professional associations and by the 
American Library Association, how libraries have 
traditionally responded to the political, social, 
economic, religious milieu, libraries as they are 
effected, by the new technology, the importance of 
non-book media, the role of libraries in a society 
in revolutionary change, how other disciplines res- 
pond to, contribute to, and are modified by social 
change . 

By means of films, and lectures by librairy leaders 
in the Detroit area, the students were introduced to 
the history, issues and trends in academic, school, 
special and state libraries. 

Guest speakers included David Berninghausen, , Dean 
of the University of Minnesota Library School, speaking 
on "Intellectual Freedom and Censorship", Everett Rogers 
Professor of Communication, Michigan State University 
on "The Diffusion of Innovation", Germaine Krettek, 
Director of the American Library Association Washing- 
ton Office on "Libraries in the Political Process", 
David Wineman, Professor of Social Work, Wayne State 
University on "Advocacy and the Ethics of Responsi- 
bility", and Eugene Brook of Wayne state ' s Institute 
of Labor and Industrial Relations, and Jesse Christman 
of the Detroit Industrial Mission on "The Industrial 
Environment - it's Effect on Attitudes toward Learning 
and Education". 
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To share the wealth of the institiate with the 
regular student body, and also to bring the institute 
students into 'ontact with all of the library science 
students and faculty, we opened most of our guest 
lectures to all our students. The institute students 
were asked to prepare for the guests by reading on the 
issues to be discussed and by writing a series of ques- 
tions which opened the general discussion period 
following each lecture* 

During the last few days of the course, directors 
of the various social agencies to which the students 
were to be assigned for field work in the spring quar- 
ter, visited the class and discussed the role, scope, 
problems and activities of their agencies. By the 
end of the fall quarter, students were asked to choose 
the three agencies which they would prefer- 

As an assignment for this diffuse orientation 
course, each student was asked to write a paper on 
the major trends and issues facing the library today. 
The purpose of the assignment was to help students to 
focus all the scattered ideas to which they had been 
introduced and to familiarize them with library 
literature. In addition, all students were asked to 
read as background inf orroation , the article on "Libraries'' 
in Americana Encyclopedia and Libraries at Large , the 

report of the National Advisory Commission on Libraries. 
The final exam consisted of three questions: 

1. What new insights have you gained during this course 
about cultural change and the shape of the social 
revolution? 

2. What issues raised do you want to explore further? 

3. In terms of its history and present development, 
discuss the library as (1) an agency which is 
shaped by its social, political, and technological 
environment, and (2) as an agent of, or impediment 
to change . 
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At the final session of the course, the students 
v/ere asked to evaluate their experiences, both in terms 
of context ( "v^ere the objectives clear, were they 
appropriate to yc^ur level of education and experience, 
were they appropriate to your preparation to be public 
librarians working with the urban disadvantaged") and 
in terms of course strategies. 

or. 

In general, 17 of 20 students (83%) found the 
objectives of the course clear and appropriate to the 
level of their own education and experience, although 
five students did not feel that the objectives were 
appropriate to their preparation as public librarians 
serving the urban disadvantaged. Since we did not 
ask the students to sign their evaluations, it is 
not possible to know whether these five students 
were those with library experience. Thirteen of the 
20 students (65%) felt that the pace was too fast, 
and 15 of the 2 0 would have welcomed more examples to 
illustrate the concepts being presented. 

In general, the students found the weaknesses of 
the course to be: 

1. Too much material in too short a time, with in- 
sufficient discussion to clarify and relate. 

2. Too open-ended and unstructured an approach, which 
seemed confusing. 

3. Too little emphasis upon the disadvantaged - 

4. Too concentrated, with meetings every day. Some 
felt that team teaching was "bad news" - others 
found it stimulating (six students rated the team 
lecture "very exciting and important.") , ten "some- 
what useful and interesting", four "confusing and 
of doubtful value." Fortunately, no students found 
the team presentation "boring and useless" or 
impossible to remember „ 
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The stuc ents found the major strengths of the 
introductory course to be its: 

1. Emphasis upon political, economic, social issues 
and their relation to libraries. 

2. Participation training, v/ith fostered group cohesion 
and freedom of expression. 

3. Variety of learning experiences - lectures - field 
trips - reading, discussion, etc. 

4. Great quantity of ideas. 

On the basis of the students' reactions and our 
own observations, our recommendations for a future 
introductory course would be: 

1. Arrange for one week of orientation into the library 
science program, including participation training 
and after this^ meet two hours twice a week for 11 
weeks in the traditional pattern. 

2. Continue to use the bibliography (updated) on The 
Force and Influence of Change on American Society , 
perhaps arranging non-credit seminars once a month 
throughout the academic year, to discuss the readings 
and apply them to librarianship* 

3. Continue to emphasize political, economic, social 
issues and their relation to libraries , introducing 
a little more structure, but maintaining the open 
ended no-easy-answer approach. 

4. Reduce the number of guest lecturers and increase 
the time for class discussion. 

5. Improve the techniques of team teaching. ■ We found 
it less confusing to the students if the sociolo- 
gist and the librarian lectured on alternate days 
with both participating in the discussion each 
class period. 
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Since trie institute ended, the core ''Introduction 
to Librarianship" course in the regular curriculum has 
been changed to allow for a once a week tv/o-ho,ur 
orientation at the beginning of the student's program, 
and a three-hour seminar discussion on "Issues in 
Librarianship" toward the end. Some of the above 
recomiTiGndaticus may be implemented in this shift of 
structure • 



CHAPTER 4 



THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE CITY 



An adaptation of an elective course on "Public 
Library Systems and Services", "The Public Library 
and the City" was another highly concentrated, 
intensive course which became a continuation of 
"Libraries and Cultural Change". Jt too met five 
mornings a week, during the second five and one-half 
weeks of the fall quarter, and offered four credit 
hours . 

The purpose of the course was to give students 
understanding of: 

1. The urban system - official and unofficial. 

2. The urban poor and the agencies whicfh serve them, 

3. The urban public library - its histoxy, current 
problems and future prospects, its service to the 
poor. 

4. Tools for decision making and planning for urban 
library services. 

In addition to acquainting the students with the 
public library in perspective - it3 history as an 
urban agency of acculturation, the library today, its 
users and non-users, the library one instrument for 
metropolitan communication/ its legal and financial 
structure, the public library in relation to other 
libraries, regional systems, state information net- 
works, school. and academic libraries, and public 
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library experiments v/ith new patterns of service to 
the disadvantaged, the course was designed to give 
the students exposure to the city* Such highly 
knowledgeable persons as the president of the Detroit 
Common Council, the chairman of the Detroit Charter 
Comm.ittee, and a former comptroller of the City of 
Detroit discussed with the students the changing 
structure of cities, trends in urban politics and 
government and their implication for libraries, 
trends in urban fiscal policies. 

The two co-directors of the Institute, Michael 
Springer and Robert Holland, and other Wayne State 
University faculty associated with the Center for 
Urban Studies discussed with the studej^ts such ques- 
tions as the poor, who are they? why are they?, the 
poor and Model Cities? the organization of the city, 
official and unofficial, regional, city--wide and 
neighborhood; ethnicity and. the new pluralism? 
violence, social disorcganization^ alienation and its 
implication for libraries; and working within the 
bureaucratic structure - 

To highlight the public library's response to 
the urban environment, the students received first 
hand reports from Keith Doms, Director of the 
Philadelphia Free Library and then President of the 
American Library Association, from James Rogers, about 
the Cleveland Public Library, and by telelecture* from 
selected members of the Los Angeles Public Library staff. 

Three minority people who came from Model Cities 
neighborhoods, and who represented their neighbors on 
conmiunity councils, met with the students to share 
their perspectives on the city. 

The students were asked to read materials about 
the city from the bibliography on The Force of Social 
Change and books and articles recommended in a Biblio- 
graphy on the Role, Function, Objectives and History 
of American Public Libraries . They divided into six 
teams of three or four to prepare and deliver class 
reports on the following subjects: 
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Public Library Service to Disadvantaged Children; 
Public Library Service to Disadvantaged Young Adults; 
The Public Library Inquiry ; Public Library Systems in 
the U>S- (The study conducted by Charles Nelson 
Associates for the Public Library Association) ; 
Emerging Library Systems {The study of the New York 
Public Library Systems) ; Overview of LSCA (An evalua- 
tion conducted in 1969) 

An open-book^ take-home exam completed the course. 
Each student was asked to respond to the following 
situation : 

"You are a consultant hired by the Detroit Public 
Library Commission to do a policy memorandum making 
recommendations on how the Detroit Public Library should 
improve its services to the disadvantaged. Using the 
insights you have gained in this course ^ make recommen-- 
dations on budget/ legal and administrative structure, 
community relationships, relationships to other 
libraries, staffing policies and programs." 

The student's evaluation of the second five and 
one-half weeks did not differ significantly from their 
reaction to the first part of the quarter. Again, 
there was too much to learn and not enough time to 
digest it. Depending upon their background, tempera- . 
ment and intellectual competence, the students were 
variously stimulated or overwhelmed. 

The "Public Library and the City" was a course 
which would be impossible to replicate without special 
funding, since it brought to the campus top-level 
people who could not be expected to give of their 
time without compensation. There was enough highly 
relevant material to have warranted a sequence of at 
least, three four-hour courses. Planning for such a 
sequence designed for students wishing to specialize 
in public libraries is now underway at Wayne State 
University. The new sequence will need to have a 
little less about the urban poor and the city,, and 
a little more about suburban and rural library systems, 
about the various "public" or target groups of the 
public library, and about alternate futures for this 
changing institution. 
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CHAPTER 5 
THE REFERENCE SEQUENCE 
by 

Miriain Larson, Assistant Professor, Library Science 

Wayne State University 



Scope and Content 

In conceiving and structuring a reference sequence 
designed to prepare librarians to serve the urban dis- 
advantaged, a careful identification of the dimensions 
needed to build into the learning experience was of 
primary importance. Reference service in its total 
connotation, and the urban disadvantaged situation in 
its complexity and multiple needs,, constitute a com- 
plicated interaction vsrhere little real pattern of 
satisfactory wor'k exists. It was therefore necessary 
to choose with discrimination those concepts and 
experiences which vsrould facilitate preparing librarians 
who could become truly flexible and functional in the 
reality of the urban need. 

Since the content scope comprised the total span 
of knowledge and information as represented by the 
literature of the humanities, the social sciences, and 
science and technology, it was felt that this span 
ohould be presented as a continuum with an appreciation 
of its overlapping, melding and shared characteristics 
as well as its areas of special and peculiar knowledge. 
The plan was, in brief, to treat reference as a horizon- 
tal as well as a vertical process, particularly when 
viewed in relation to complex social situations « The 
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length of time, two consecutive quarters, v/as felt to be 
minimal but all that could be reasonably allotted v/ithin 
the confines of a one year program and it was believed 
that a functional reference basis could be effected in 
that period. 

The components identified as being basic- and 
intrinsic to the avowed purpose of preparing librarians 
who could act as effective intermediaries between infor- 
mation and knowledge, and the urban disadvantaged were 
essentially as follows: 

1. To sense the continuum of knowledge from the 
humanities through the social sciences and science 
and technology. 

2. To identify characteristics of that continuum which 
indicated where information would be lying. 

3. To determine how the nature of the knowledge would 
influence its encoding. 

4. To understand how the nature of the discipline and 
the manner of encoding influence organization for 
retrieval. 

5. To become familiar with major bibliographic tools 
and techniques of retrieval, both general and sub- 
ject. 

6. To become acquainted with the process of search 
and how this related to the continuum of knowledge, 
its encoding and the bibliographical organization 
for retrieval. 

7. To relate this all to the potential effectiveness 
of a librarian as the intermediary between the need 
and the means of satisf action^ particularly in those 
situations where the persons with the need are unaware 
of the means for satisfaction and unequipped to per- 
form a rewarding search for information. 
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8. To point up the capacity of the literature to 
support a variety of searches generated as an 
outgrowth of situations in real life. 

9. To acquire a sound sense of the service dimension 

of librarianship and its implementation in reference 
work and communication . 

10. To implement and refine the foregoing through dis- 
cussions, presentations, assignjrrients and field 
observations . 



Statement of Purpose and Objectives 

To acquire a sound sense of the service dimension 
of librarianship and its implementation in reference 
work and commtunication . 

To understand the relationship between the nature 
of a body of knowledge, the way that knowledge is 
generated, and the way it is communicated. 

To sense the breadth of the spectrum of existing 
knowledge in the humanities, the social sciences, and 
in science and technology in order to understand the 
interrelatedness of information and knowledge from all 
fields and the ' necessity for multi-faceted thinking and 
search in order to meet the reference needs of today's 
complex society. 

TO learn how the forms of bibliographic' organiza- 
tion which have been devised to store and retrieve 
information can be used to provide access to particular 
fields and areas of knowledge^ and to identify pivotal 
bibliographic reference tools which exist to implement 
this organization . 

To become aware of the interdisciplinary nature of 
the knowledge which is required to meet special informa- 
tion needs and to recognize the attendant necessity for 
utilizing bibliographic apparatus in many areas and of 
many kinds to adequately supply the information for a 
parti^cular need^ 
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To learn to analyze the informational needs of 
persons and groups in order to satisfactorily locate 
and supply the particular combination of information 
;^7hich will satisfy a given need. 

To particularly relate this to the information 
needs of the urban disadvantaged and the agencies 
serving them and, in so doing, to recognize the 
inadequacies vvrhich exist in the bibliographic control 
of many of the communication channels of significance 
to the disadvantaged and their situation* 



MetViodoloqy 

It was recognized thabthe traditional library has 
not been particularly effective in a situation such as 
that of the urban disadvantaged. It weis also recognized 
that part of this lack of relevance could well be attri- 
buted to deficiencies in what we have felt could and 
should be made available for retrieval and, therefore, 
for which we have generated means for retrieval* Basically/ 
however, the backbone of our bibliographic control is 
sound, functional and necessary for maintaining access 
to the mass of material of all kinds which forms the 
world of information. Reason dictated, therefore, that 
the existing system must be understood, if only to depart 
from it. The intent of the reference courses was to 
develop good librarians with the basic skills of librarian- 
ship at their command and with an awareness of how these 
skills could be made to work in tune with social change 
and development. 

The first half of the reference sequence, designated 
"Basic Reference", was therefore taught quite traditionally 
focusing on the dimensions of the reference function: its 
responsibility to serve its public; the way in which 
librarianship organizes materials for access (bibliographies, 
indexes, handbooks, directories, etc,) the pivotal general 
reference tools and their use. Every effort was made to 
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develop a sound knowledge and appreciation of reference 
as a firm, workable t>a£je for later extension in the 
second half of the sequence. The instructor was the 
director of an excellent public library who is also 
on the part-time faculty of Wayne State University and 
the emphasis was on developing a working, practical 
acquaintance with reference in its professional setting. 

In the "Basic Reference " class , discuss ion was 
focused particularly on how the librarian can sense and 
respond to the needs of users, and how the students could 
interpret and translate this into the needs of the par- 
ticular public whom they identified as the disadvantaged, 
whether the urban black disadvantaged, the Chicano 
population or other groups with special problems. 
Laboratory exercises were oriented with special emphasis 
on materials and subjects which are a part of the 
immediate scene. Rather to the surprise of everyone, 
this proved to be a relatively easy translation and 
communication to make, the students quickly identifying 
and pointing out where the process of reference could 
be very relevant and potentially rewarding to the par- 
ticular user groups wich which each was most closely 
concerned. 



jydvance Reference 

The methodology adopted for the presentation of 
the "Advanced Reference" course was more complex and 
consisted of a multi-dimensional, multi-disciplinary, 
and multi-person approach designed to expose the students 
to as great a faceting of- learning as possible. To' 
achieve this the responsibility for reflecting the 
nature, generation, communication^ texture and subject 
scope of the literature was divided among professors 
from representative faculties and disciplines in the 
College of Liberal Arts* They represented among them 
the humanities and fine arts, the social sciences, and 
the pure and applied sciences . 
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Responsibility for correlating the corresponding 
bibliographic control at the command of the reference 
librarian was handled by members of the library science 
faculty in their respective bibliographic specialties - 
humanities^ social sciences, science and technology. 

Coordination of the total instructional project 
v/as the continuous responsibility of a member of the 
. library science faculty who planned the program, 
attended all sessions, and was in constant contact 
with the students. Balance sessions which could be 
devoted solely to relating the inter-disciplinary 
and bibliographic aspects of the course content with 
each other, and with the urban disadvantaged situation, 
were regularly inserted. 

Major correlating laboratory assignments were 
given which necessitated using the bibliographic and 
reference facilities of the Wayne State, University 
Libraries and the Detroit Public Library- These were 
designed to make the developing concepts, reference 
information, and technique of use of reference tools 
into a functional whole. Their purpose was to develop 
the ability of the students to actually identify, 
locate and retrieve information, (1) in different 
disciplines, (2) across and within disciplines, 
(3) for a variety of purposes, (4) in a variety of 
ways, (5) using various forms of bibliographic 
organization, (6) at varying levels of sophistication. 

The timing of the various presentations, discussions, 
and assignments was balanced in such a way as to develop 
a gradual , natural and valid set of interrelationships 
between the nature of the literature, bibliographic 
control, technique of use, the reference function as 
exercised by the librarian, and the practical realities 
of the urban disadvantaged as the focus of the efforts 

A great deal of latitude was given to each visiting 
lecturer to reflect his own discipline as he saw fit, 
hoping in this way to avoid distortion in interpreta- 
tion and to establish a direct student/discipline 
communication. A thirty minute discussion period was 
part of each, such session during which time the students 
Q were free to ask any question or challenge any point. 
ERJC This they did quite actively. 
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The final session was in the form of a seminar for 
which each student prepared a written brief of the con- 
cepts which had been developed concerning the reference 
function^ its implementation via inter-disc iplinary 
relationships, its exercise through the bibliographic 
control available, and its relevancy to the urban dis- 
advantaged situation. All students contributed, both 
in oral presentation and in challenge. 

This methodology was based on the premise that 
students enrolled in a graduate program, particularly 
those who .have been selected because of genuine 
commitment, are prepared and able to exercise indepen- 
dence in study, concept formation , and express ion; 
that, given the opportunity for such independence 
and such support as is individually necessary,, they 
can arrive at conclusions and modes of application 
derived from the ingredients of the reference situa- 
tion; and that they can indeed form generalizations 
capable of application to diverse situations and 
requirements, thus enabling them to perform flexibly 
and effectively in the area of retrieval of informa- 
tion for particular needs. 

The methodology was also based on the assumption 
that knowledge is dimensional and not flat; that if 
we can understand how information is gei::erated, 
communicated and organized we can begin to act as 
intermediaries between knowledge and the people 
needing it; that if the structure of a field, plus 
the place of that field in society^ can be sensed, 
we can find our way around that field, using the 
bibliographic access tools at our disposal; that 
there is a difference in the kinds of questions 
which each discipline asks about the same situation; 
and that part of librarianship is being able to see 
and mediate these multiple reflections . 
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Our paradigm was essentially: 

USIN G AVAILABLE R ESOURCES 

to 

INDICATING A PATH - S ATIS_FY AN INFORMATION NEED 

by means of 
VARIOUS FORMS OF BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
COMMUNICATION 



Some most interesting approaches were taken by the 
various lecturers as means to achieve the "feel*' of what 
a discipline would generate as literature , this being 
the literature to which the librarian would later apply 
bibliographical control and from which information would 
be withdrawn. 

David Fand, Professor of Economics, used the 
current stabilization policy to demonstrate how economics 
generates information, affects political decision making, 
and influences the situation of special groups. 
Charles Hurst, President of Malcolm X College of the 
City College of Chicago, discussed innovative educational 
ideas, particularly as practiced at Malcolm X Campus, 
with a primarily black disadvantaged student population. 
Emily Newcombe , Professor of Literature, reflected 
literature as an expression of human situation and 
emotion through a group of readings and interpretations . 
Robert Hazzard, Professor of Speech, placed drama in 
the context of communication via a reliving and learning 
experience which expresses needs and longings in the 
human and curr-^ent situation. Reuben Meyer, Professor 
of Community Medicine, placed medicine in its socio- 
logical setting and suggested how librarians could 
innovatively f arrilitate getting medical information 
to the people who need it. Morton Raban, Professor 
of Chemistry, demonstrated how a scientist thinks and 
uses the scientific method to generate data and explain 
nature, and latex to develop materials which affect the 
social situation. Patricia Knapp, Professor of Library 
Science, developed the essential role of the library as 
an institution which should sense the nature of the 
materials whi.ch it encompasses and develop the capacity ' 
to match thos-e materials with the questions to which 
they address xhemselves in varying ways. 

EKLC 
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giSS iqn ments 

In the "Basic Reference" course the assignments 
were designed to acquaint the students with the organiza- 
tion and techaiqiies for using major pivotal bibliographic 
reference tools. The exercises consisted of relatively- 
short and simple problems which would reward an effective 
search with a reasonably satisfying "answer." Parallel 
c lass discuss ion laid the groundwork for the more complex 
concepts to be developed in the "Advanced Reference" 
course. The purpose was to be able to assume, by the 
end of the first quarter , that the format of both direct 
and indirect reference sources was familiar and usabl e . 

The assignments in the advanced course were 
structured to build upon this basic competency but to 
expand this familiarity into viable concepts of infor- 
mation generation and communication; compilation, con- 
solidation and reprocessing; search and retrieval across 
disciplines, and vertically into disciplines. 

Four specific goals were identified as being 
necessary components of flexible and adequate search 
and retrieval and therefore deserving of particular 
emphasis : 

1. To learn how the bibliographic chain of primary 
communication, consolidation and basic access tools 
is repeatedly demonstrated in various disciplines - 
the "txacTcing ^stem", and "information transfer 
chain" ( the or^jjanizing bibliographic structure . ) 

2. To learn to use the bibliographic organization and 
chain to find ''tpd:eces" of information included in 
a total literatxare (to break the literature down, 
the bibliograplnic search process.) 

3. To learxi how "b±ts " of data are am^algamated into a 
literctnre to fo^rm a cohesive whole (literature 
generation. ) 
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4. To develop a concept of the total inter-re latedness 
of knowledge - through time, across disciplines and 
by means of multiple bibliographic control - which 
is needed to effectively explore the knowledge 
about the human situation which has been, communica- 
ted and is currently being communicated (correlation 
of generation - organization - search with an 
interdisciplinary body of knowledge • ) 

Assignment No. I focused upon a survey of the 
specific structure of bibliographic control of one of 
the social sciences which appeared tc have particular 
perti.nence during the spring, quarter. The survey was 
to be presented in such a way as to lay out the main 
reference access to the chosen discipline and to 
constitute a ''guide" oriented approach to "thinking- 
into" the discipline. 

Assignment No. II built upon the reference know- 
ledge acquired in No . I and applied it to an actual 
search for information concerning a topic of interest, 
cixosen by the student, which found exemplification in 
the humanities literature and which either hard its 
roots in, or spoke to, th^ situation of the urban 
disadvantaged. This could be folk music, an art 
form, an author or dramatist particularly aware of 
the current situation or some other facet of the 
humanities, Tiie result wa.s to be a specific and 
focused bibliography whicn demonstrates the potential 
for actually locating particular mater±als , Great 
flexibility was allowed in choice of subject. 

Assignment No. Ill gave each student an abstract, 
with specific science/technology focus, which had 
relevance to the current situation. The eha:rge to 
the students was to indicate how this particralar 
abstract could find its way into the science/technology 
bibliog-raphxc communication and control system. This 
was to include, indications linking it with past research, 
current research, meetings and conferences, and eventual 
reporting in both the scholarly and lay literature. The 
emphasis was empirical. The presentation could be in 
any form - essay, outline, graphic - but should be marked 
by lucidity and clarity^ 
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Assigninent No. IV was designed as an interaction 
se:,:iinar to \N?hich each student v/ould contribute the 
pa:articular insights and understandings 'w^hich he or 
she had developed during the total reference sequence. 
Its purpose was not only to correlate but also to 
challenge the bibliographic system as it exists. 
Each student came prepared with an outline of his 
own conclusions and questions, all attended, and all 
participated. The result was a lively, variously 
staJted, and frequently divergent ejcpression of observa- 
tions, analyses and challenges to conclusions, which 
served to pool and to blend the experiences of the two 
reference courses and of the various participants. 

A group of handout items accompanied the various 
units and assigninents and included a statement of 
couxse purpose and objectives, sele;ntive bibliographies 
and reference tools in the humanities, social sciences 
a-nd science/technology, graphic depictions of 
Bibliographic search as a flow and a process, a basic 
reading list, specific assignment sheets to guide the 
laboratory work, and such Illustrative materials as 
individual inter-disciplinary speakers contributed. 



EVALUATION 

Faculty Evaluation 

It was the considered opinion af the staff that the 
reference sequence had indeed fulfiOled its objectives, 
as- stated at the beginning of the sequence. The students 
hsa learned to handle retrieval proBilems across disciplina 
lines, had sensed the n^d for flexible thinking and the 
imaginative use of bibliographic apparatus, and were con- 
fident of their ability to supply positive and relevant 
support in the urban disadvantaged situation. 

It was felt that the course would have profited by 
a longer time span in order to allow the students to 
translate their learning and experiences into specific 
practical applications for the benefit of a social 
institution and its clientele. This would have acted 
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as a reinforcement of the entire learning process and 
also have relieved much of the pressure of "time^' as 
a limitation. 

The use of lecturers '^from discipline" seemed to 
have been warranted by the results achieved. It 
probably would have been advisable to exercise some- 
what more direction in orienting speakers to the 
course purpose and to selecting speakers with patently 
dynamic deliveries . 

Student Evaluation 

In both instruments the course was rated "very 
gaod". The teaching was also rated "very" good" in 
fjLe'2cibirity, interest, stimulation and student rela-- 
tionships. The sequence and organization^ of the course 
wa:S considered desirable* The pace of imstruction was 
considered to be too fast, the desire being for additions! 
examples and problems to clarify and develop concepts. 

Direct student comment was invited J^s to strengths 
and weaknesses of the course and suggestions were made 
with apparent candor. The major strengths consistently 
cited were: (1) the interdisciplinary approach; (2) the 
class discussion periods and correlation; (3) the 
assignments, as learning through independent research; 
(4) the style and manner of presentation of the course, 
this latter apparently encompassing the preceeding more 
specific aspects. Also mentioned were the use of 
lecturers for ''feel" of disciplined . 

The major weaknesses were very genarally equated to 
be: (1) the time limitation built in by the pace of the 
total program which prevented development to the extent 
the students would have liked and (2) the fact that some 
of the lecturers did .not seem too rewarding (others were 
rated good to excellent.) 

Recommendations 

In the last analysis, the advantage-s and benefits 
of the approach were judged to far outweigh any other 
factors. It was the belief that the time-related 
^ 'sequence of interdisciplinary learning/experiencing/ 
ERJC orrelating/performing should be built into future 
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prograrranintg as a very positive learning experience • We 
believe that it is not only very relevant to the need 
for reference adaptability and a wide-angle view of the 
urban disadvantaged situation but that it would also 
add diuiiensioa and depth and flexibility to the prepara- 
tion for reference excellence in regularly scheduled 
programs in education for librarianship • Refinements 
and eixtensdLorxs. could and should be made, but we feel 
that tfee guriniary assumptions, approach and methodology 
were validsLted and are well worth the effort involved. 

Two iimstruments were used to gauge student evalua- 
tion of this course and of the teaching: The McKeachie 
"Student Cpinion of Teaching and Course" (Wilbert J* 
McKeachie,, "Student Ratings of Faculty, " AAUP Bulletin 
Vol, 55, 1^59. 439-444), and the same instrument which 
had been designed and used for evaluating the other 
coursBH^ in th-e institute. In each case, the responses 
were, rtxamsLsted into mathematical equivalents wherever 
poss,3ble in order to have an adequate basis for correla- 
ting responseis.. 



TECHNIQUES OF PROGRAM ^LJSINING AND ADMINISTRATION 

by 

John D. Fraser/ Directox, ^^cGregor Memorial Conference Cen- 
ter, Division of Urbaii Extension, Wayne State University 

Sandra Milton, Program mairdinator , Conferences and Insti- 
tutes, Division of Zt^^"-. Ilxtension, Wayne State University 

Frank J. Misplon, Rmgrsan L rector, McGregor Memorial Con- 
ference Center, Ilivii^r : ^ of Urban Extension, Wa/ne State 
University 

As part of the :i'm^...rc:ate for graduate students' on 
"Public Library Servir:^ zo.!: the Urban Disadvantaged", the 
staff of the Division of 'fa^e State University's Depart- 
ment of Urban Extensxem ^^as asked to develop and conduct a 
course in the "Technigpes .fr^ Program Planning and Program 
Administration." The ^£:^l:z:^s:b: w^ls conducted over a two quar- 
ter period* As the prscrJii-iiEm phase of the instruction, the 
students planned, conductive and evaluated a three day seminar 
on public library sexviins^ tJD the illiterate adult, open to 
the institute part ic ipaoT.^s ems elves , alumni, faculty, stu- 
dents enrolled in the r^^iciifsar library science curriculum at 
Wayne State University,, a?!^:i: practicing librarians and 
library administrators zz. jffee Detroit Metropolitan Area. 

The course objecti^-^e v^s to present to the specially 
selected students in li fex ^xy science the role of the 
librarian as educator, d^nnrge agent, and community program 
planner. The assumption/;was that the library should be not 
only a storehouse of literary and educational resources, but 
a community and people related center. 

After meetings with Ifte Dean of Urban Extension and the 
extension staffs it was dendided to focus the first quarter's 
class on the role of the 13Ebrarian as educator and the tech- 
niques important to the de^eZbopment of programs for adults, 
the following quarters would concentrate on the techniques of pro- 
gram implementation and administration. An outline was prepared 
detailing the course objecitxves and curriculum segments and 
approved by both the Dean jurf Urban Extension and the Depart- 
ment of Library Science. 
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As this was a new and innovative program, there were 
no texts readily adaptable to the course. Extensive 
library research was conducted and selected bibliographies 
were prepared to focus, on course segments. In addition, 
attention was given to publications of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association and unpublished material used in pro-- 
fessional seminars conducted by the Conference Division 
of the National University Extension Association* 

The first quarter introduced such topics as: 

1. The history of library involvement in adult educa- 
tion and community service programs. 

2. Adult learning- theory — characteristics of the 
adult learner; characteristics of the disadvantaged 
adult learner. 

3. Basic steps of program development. 

a. The analysis of program need 

b. Programming by objectives 

c. Analyzing and testing objectives 

d. The identification of human resources related 
to program objectives 

e. Program • research and writing 

f. Evaluation techniques - objectives as a prelude 
to evaluation 

4. The librarian's role in adult education- 



In the first quarter, in addition to the lecture/ 
discussion sessions, the students met in laboratory 
sessions which divided the class into groups by function. 
The functions were: 

1. Research and materials gathering 

2. Audience survey development 

3„ Program planning and objective writing 

4. Instructional method development; including specific 
identification and selection 
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The laboratory groups prepared iDibiiographies , 
studied, discussed and reported back to the class as 
a whole- The students were given assignments in the 
writing of program objectives using learning theory 
and other educational techniques. They developed in 
the first quarter many hypothetical programs that 
could be used by librarians in public service to the 
urban disadvantaged, before focusing on the illiterate 
adult seminar. 

It was thought in the first quarter that the best 
technique would be to use the distinguished lecture 
approach which was found effective both in the conduct 
of residential conferences and professional seminars* 
However, in this case it did not prove satisfactory as 
it segmented the instruction, making organization of 
the course content difficult for students being first 
introduced to this area of library concern. It was 
decided in the second quarter to use the single 
instructor approach. 

The subsequent quarters concentrated on the administra 
tive and program management phases in accordance with 
the following outline: 

1* Group and organizational characteristics — discussion 
of types of groups; voluntary organizations, member 
attitudes and techniques of community survey. 

2. The planning and running of conferences and seminars; 
the techniques used by adult educators and community 
leaders in designing and implementing programs. 
Organization of programs, check lists and other 
methods found successful. 

3. Definitions and terminology used in program conduct. 

4. Good meeting practices. 

5. Evaluation techniques — discussion of the instru- . 
ments and statistical techniques of program evalua- 
tion. 
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6. Group discussion techniques — Participation, 
Sensitivity training, T-groups, Brain storming, 
Consensus processes, Role playing, etc- 

?• Audio visual and media techniques — the develop- 
ment of A-V materials from those that can be self 
made to the use of sophisticated video tape and 
instructional learning machines as they relate 
to programming in the library. 

8 . Budget and financing community service programs . 
Discussion of techniques, for financing programs 
from no budget, low cost programs., to the highly 
budgeted type programs. Discussion of fund 
raising, grantsmanship and proposal v/riting. 

9, Publicity, public relations and information 
techniques — promoting library programs to 
interested groups . 



In order to provide the students with a laboratory to 
practice their program planning skills, a three day seminar 
was scheduled in the spring on Public Library Service to 
Functionally Illiterate Adults. The seminar was open to 
library science students and faculty and to public 
librarians in the Detroit area. 

The class was divided into five groups to work on projects 
related to the seminar, such as preparing bibliographies of 
print and non-print materials available for use with illiterate 
adults, arranging exhibits, developing publicity, planning and 
leading discussion groups and devising techniques for evaluating 
the seminar. 

In addition to providing the institute students witb an 
opportunity to learn by doing, objective of the three days 
were to inform attendees about the functionally illiterate 
adult and his characteristics, research about non-reading 
adults, materials available for them, public library services 
and programs for illiterate adults as well as basic adult 
education activities offered by schools and other community- 
agencies. 
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The following resource people delivered papers at 
the seminar, and aided the participants in development 
of guidelines for public library service to functionally- 
illiterate adults : 

David Alexander, Instructor GEDCO, Inc., Dearborn, 
Michigan 

John Axam, Director, Reader Development Program, 
Philadelphia Free Library, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Evelyn Coskey, Extension Librarian, Kanawha, West 
Virginia County Library 

Ann P. Hayes, Evaluation Specialist, Appalachian 
Adult Education Center, Morehead, Kentucky 

Peyton Hutchinson, Director, Project READ, Detroit 
Public Schools 

Helen Lyman, Director, Library Materials Research 
Project, University of Wisconsin 

Fifty-three people attended the seminar, and pro- 
ceedings were wic^ely distributed. 

In itself, and as a way to share the resources of the 
institute with students enrolled in the regular curriculum 
and with practicing librarians, the institute was highly 
successful. In the evaluation, conducted by the institute 
group, all participants, including students, librarians 
and faculty indicated that the material presented in the 
seminar should be incorporated into the regular library 
science curriculum. 

As a laboratory, the seminar was indispenable , but 
created problems in timing. Programs with outstanding 
resource people must be planned months in advance, and 
this limited the degree to which the students could 
participate fully in the decision making, and tended to 
skew the sequence of course instruction. 
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In fall and winter quarters students were. given a 
mid-term and final examination to assist in evaluation 
of their understanding of the course content. 

The instructional staff felt that the students 
received a good basic foundation in the techniques of 
program development and administration. In addition, 
they developed an awareness of the role of the library 
and the librarian in the development of programs of 
interest to the community they serve. 

Our experience in this experimental course leads 
us to believe that: 

1. Instruction in program planning and adult education 
techniques is an important element in the prepara- 
tion of public librarians. 

2. Laboratory experience in actually planning programs 
is essential, but a single seminar, the planning 
for which must begin before the theoretical material 
has been presented is not the best solution. Alterna- 
tives might be the invol\7eraent of students in limited 
elements of several library programs and seminars. 

A case study method might also be used, although 
reality can never be totally simulated. 

3. Since adult education for librarians includes so many 
elements, practical and theoretical, it is less con- 
fusing for the course to be taught by one versatile 
adult educator, preferably with library experience. 



cpiapter 7 
tech;.-tical services 

.•1" ; V ■ . 

The Technical Services Course, along with Basic 
Reference differed least from the traditional courses 
in purpose and content, since it was felt that it 
was addressed to the furxdaincntal skills of librarian- 
ship which the students needed to acquire not only 
for direct service to the disadvantaged, but also 
for the day when they might find themselves super- 
visors and administrators of urban public libraries. 

The major difference in the Technical Services 

Course in the experimental curriculum, was increased 

emphasis upon non--print materials and upon acquisi- 
tion techniques and selection tools. 

In the regular curriculum, students elect one 
or more of three courses in the selection and evalua- 
tion of materials for adults, young people and 
children, where the techniques and tools of acquisi- 
tion, are discussed. The experimental Technical 
Services course attempted to absorb the additional 
content by using a programmed learning text in 
cataloging-'- with the idea that the students might 
learn this element outside the class structure by 
individual study. in the opinion of both the course 
instructor. Professor Edith Phillips, who is an 
experienced cataloger, as well as a teacher, and 
of the students, the experience with the programmed 



Boll, John John J. Introduction to Cataloging. 
Volume l^ Descriptive Cataloging. McGraw-Hill, 1970. 
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learning text was not successful. Many students 
needed class discussion in order to understand the 
text, and those students who did master the text 
alone found the class questions and discussion 
repetitious and boring. Neither the students nor 
the instructor, had enough time in an already over- 
crowded schedule to participate in what would have 
amounted to another two-hour seminar outside of the 
regularly scheduled Technical Services class for 
the benefit of those unable to master the subject 
in individual study. If programmed texts to teach 
cataloging are to be used in the future, it seems 
^livident that some screening of students in terms 
of their aptitude and previous knowledge, is 
necessary. It may be that programmed cataloging 
texts, which are necessarily very detailed, with 
heavy emphasis on cataloging rules, are suitable 
only for students who wish to specialize in the 
function of cataloging and classification. 

On the whole, with some exceptions, our "people 
oriented students in the experimental group tended 
to resist the logic and the detail which are basic 
to a study of tlie organization of materials. 



CHAPTER 8 

READING, LISTENING, VIEWING INTERESTS OF INNER CITY 
CHILDREN, YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 



"The Reading, Listening, Viewing Inb^^rests of 
Inner-^City Children, Young People and Adults" was 
another new, eclectic course which met for two hours, 
twice a week, for the 11 weeks of the winter quarter. 
The students found this course one of their most use- 
ful learning experiences. 

The course was designed to introduce the student 

to : 

1. Book selection for children, young people and 
adults . 

2. Reading problems of people for whom English is a 
second language* 

3. Special reading problems of the urban disadvantaged 
child and adult. 

4. Black literature. 

5. The underground media. 

6. The musical interest of inner city people. 

7. Public library film use, and 

i 

8. Urban folklore. 
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Specifically, as a result of the various experi- 
ences during the course, students were expected to 
demonstrate . 

1. Ability to evaluate print and non-print materials 
for inner city people. 

2. Ability to review and annotate print and non-print 
material 

3^ Ability to analyze problems in the selection and 

evaluation of materials for the urban disadvantaged 
and identify possible solutions for them. 

Input for the course was necessarily by several 
experts. There was a full six-session unit on the 
reading interests of children and young people, taught 
by Dr. Donald Bissett, Associate Professor of Elemen- 
tary Education, Wayne State University, a unit on the 
black experience in literature taught by Casper Jordan 
of the School of Library Science at Atlanta University, 
a unit on Public Library film use by James Limbacher, 
Film Librarian of the Dearborn, Michigan Public Library 
and Penny Northern of Kansas City Public Library. 
Members of Wayne State University faculty lectured 
on reading problems of people for whom English is a 
second language, the reading problems of disadvanta- 
ged black teenagers, and urban folklore. A staff 
member from Motown Records, a large black recording 
business in Detroit, talked about the listening 
interests of inner city people (illustrated by Motown 
discs) and a panel of editors of underground papers 
introduced the students to this literature, often 
unfamiliar to librarians. The owner of a black book- 
store shared his insights on the reading tastes of 
Afro-Americans in Detroit. A lecture on the biblio- 
therapy completed the class sessions. 

Central to the learning experience of the students 
in this course was the assignment which required expo- 
sure to a wide variety of print and non-print material. 
The students worked on this assignment throughout the 
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winter quarter. The assignment was in two parts, one 
involving the theory of materials' selection, the 
second its practice . The theoretical assign;;ti3txt was: 

"You are a librarian in a ne\A^ inner r^iry br^^icn. 
The majority of the residents in the conm):. '.i^y arc 
black, 20 percent are Appalachian white, v^ijcuc 't^^n 
percent are Spanish speaking, Puerto Ricax> ^..urJ :^le:xdcan- 
Twenty percent of the adult residents are n:ir:^c::': tonally 
illiterate. Twenty-five percent of the potenu al w^ork 
force is unemployed. Thirty percent of the tcv:il,les 
are "one adult" families^ There are serious pj;oblems 
of alcoholism and drug addiction in the area. Ye^jr 
materials budget is somewhat limited. Elect to be a 
Children's, Young Adult, or Adult Librarian. " 

A. Interview some representative community people 
about their reading interests. Write a short 
report on the interview and its findings, 
(contacts with schools and community adults 
were arranged by the institute staff.) 

Divide into teams (children, young adult, 
adult) and develop as a team project, a 
statement of your materials* selection 
policy, using what you discovered in your 
interviews as well as what you learned by 
reading on public library selection policies. 
Your policy should give consideration to: 

1. Priorities (print vs. non-print material, 
books vs. periodicals, etc., classic vs. 
specialized content, etc. 

2. Criteria for selection. 

3. Ways in which your policy is similar to 
and different from selection policies 
in other urban public libraries. 
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4. The objectives of public library service 
as reflected in professional standards. 

5. Methods you would use in reaching a 
selection policy. 

6. Factors which you would consider in for- 
mulating a selection policy. 

This portion of your assignment should reflect 
wide reading in the problems of public library 
materials^ selection and should be accompanied by a 
bibliography. Based upon acquaintance with library 
practice, it should be innovative and reflect your 
own ideas. 

The practical assigmxient in book selection was: 
Elect to be a Children's, Young Adult, or Adult 
Librarian in the same inner city branch. Using major 
bibliographical and evaluation tools, as well as 
examining the material: 

a. Children's Librarians , List the 
first 100 titles you would 
recommend for purchase in each of 
the following areas: 

(1) Classic children's literature and 
literature reflecting the black 
experience . 

(2) List the first 50 titles you would 
recommend for purchase which 
would be of special interest to 
Appalachian white children. 

(3) List the first 50 titles you 
would recommend for purchase 
which would be of special in- 
terest to Spanish speaking 
children • 
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b. Young Adult Librarians , * List the 
first 100 titles you would recommend 
in three of the following areas: 
fiction, literature reflecting the 
black experience, biography, poetry, 
adventure, family living 

c. Adult Librarians. List the first 
100 titles you would recommend in 
three of the following areas: Litera-- 
ture reflecting the black experience, 
family living and child care, occupa- 
tions , books and namphlots for 
beginning adult readers , books in 
Spanish, books ~nd pamphlets on drug 
and alcohol addiction. 

Entries should have complete bibliographical infor 
mation, including price. All titles should be in print 
Each entry should have an annotation, indicating its 
content, scope, style, the authority of the author 
(if the book is not fiction), its point' of view, its 
merit, deficiency, its value, its usefulness, your 
reason for choice. 

d. Using catalogs and evaluation tools 
(but not previewing) 

(1) List the first 25 recordings you 
would recommend ( annotated for 
the user with complete biblio- 
graphic information. ) 

(2) List the first 25 films you would 
recommend (annotated for the user 
with complete bibliographic in- 
formation. ) 



e. List the bibliographical and evalua- 
tion tools you used and evaluate them. 
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All students found these assignments challenging 
and very tirae-consuminq | those who had limited library 
background, particularly so. The assignment was success 
ful in focusing the variety of information they received 
from the lecturers and in helping the students to 
familiarize themselves with materials, as well as 
selection tools. Mos± of the students found the task 
of choosing so many books overwhelming and negotiated 
with the course coordinator to reduce the number of 
titles required by 50 percent. 

In thexr evaluation of this course, requested on 
the last day of the 11th week, the consensus of the 
students was that the course had succeeded in intro- 
ducing them to a wide variety of ideas, materials, and 
resource people, most of them relevant to their future 
assignment as librarians. They regretted that there 
was not more time to explore, discuss and digest the 
ideas presented to them. One student would have liked 
more time to master book selection tools, and another 
wished more input on the reading interests of inner 
city adults. 

The strength of the course lay in its breadth, 
providing exposure to all media, print and non-print, 
and to the whole age spectrum. Since no one instruc- 
tor could be knowledgeable in all the areas included 
in the course, it seems necessary to use many different 
resource people. In order to provide time for discus- 
sion and exploration of the ideas brought by the 
specialists, the course might well be extended over 
three, or at least two quarters. In a regular 
curriculura, content should be expanded to include 
instruction on: 

1* The techniques of acquisition. 

2. Adult basic education and the non-reading adult 
(this was deliberately omitted because a three- 
day seminar on this subject was a part of the 
institute program.) 

3. Theories of reading and experiments in remedial 
work with children, young people and adults. 
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At some point in tEie curriculum, students also 
need exposure to the various audio-visual machines, 
their potential, their lirf, ^ tations and how to operate 
them. Too often, pubHicj _ ..ararians miss this learning 
experience v^^hich is no-^^ ^y^ar.dard for the school media 
specialist, and i:hey nevex really exploit the possi- 
bilities of non^print m^edia^.. for serving the out-of- 
school population. The experimental students 
received this instruction in a special, non-credit 
seminar . 



^ CHAPTER 9 



THE NB^ TECHNOLOGY AND THE CITY'S INFORMATION NEEDS 



A three week, 15 day, course in Library Automa- 
tion conducted by Becker & Hayes, Inc. (carrying four 
credit hours) was offered to the institute students at 
the beginning of the spring quarter. Its purpose was 
to provide the student with a : asic introduction to 
the new technology and its uses with emphasis on 
service to the inner city confmunity. 

Our aim was not to create experts in computer 
technology or programming, but rather, to provide 
students with a basic orientation upon which they 
could develop their own ability to evaluate the use 
of computers in a library context. 

Planners of the institute felt' that there were 
significant reasons for public librarians working with 
the urban disadvantaged to understand basic techno- 
logical issues, since services which utilize or depend 
upon technology should be as available to the inner 
city as they are to any other group served by the 
library. We felt that the small inner city business- 
man and the neighborhood group in the inner city 
needed ready access to information networks, to cable 
television, to audio-visual equipment, to all of the 
capabilities of computer-based information services. 

In addition, we theorized that the internal opera- 
tions of libraries now and increasingly in the future 
involve the use of computers and other forms of 
mechanization, and that all librarians, including 
those who specialize in service to the disadvantaged 
should be prepared to utilize these technical services 
and to influence the decisions concerning what they 
should be. 
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Since specialists in library automation, of the 
calibre of Joseph Becker and Robert Hayes are not 
numerous enough to be available on the faculty of 
every library school, we v^anted to experiment with 
the feasibility of telescoping the class contacts 
normally spread over 11 weeks, into three intensiye 
weeks of instruction. If the students could learn 
about library automation in this structure, we 
reasoned, it might be possible for several universi- 
ties to share the services of one team of experts • 



The first week provided the participants with an 
introduction to technology, including computers, non- 
book materials, library networks, communications tech- 
nologies such as cable television, etc. The second 
week focused attention on one particularly significant 
set of technologies - those involved in data processing. 
It provided the participants with-,an introduction to 
the nieans of storing data in machine - processible 
form; the characteristics of punched card equipment; 
components of a computer and their organization into 
a system; the basics of programming; and the techniques 
for systematic analysis oi. library data processing needs. 
The third week presented the applications of data 
processing to library services, with emphasis on the 
use of MARC (machine readable cataloging) data. 

Participants were asked to read and study the text. 
Handbook of Data Processing for Libraries by Robert M. 
Hayes and Joseph Becker (Wiley-Becker & Hayes, 1970) 
and were provided with a detailed vs^orkbook for each 
week of the course, which contained clear statements 
of purpose and behavioral objectives for each unit. 

Content and schedules for the 12 units are descri- 
bed in Table III. 
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Table III 
LIBRARY AUTOMATION COURSE OUTLINE 



Day 1 Day 2 



Unit of In- 


Unit 1 


Unit 2 


struction 


Introduction 

Reviev7 of Information 

Developments 
Librarians ' Concerns 

About Automation 
Review of Professional 

Activities 


Review 

Conversion Methods 
Hardware 
Software 
Personnel 


Instruc- 
tional 
Objective 


To create an aware- 
ness of the many 
f o r c e s of change ' 
which are acting on 
the library environ- 
ment and causing 
librarians to ex- 
plore innovative 
methods of techni- 
cal processing and 
reader service . 


To recap the funda- 
mentals of punched 
card and computer 
technology in order 
to refresh the stu- 
dent ' s familiarity 
with prior instruc-- 
tion; and to pro- 
vide a bridge to 
the contents of 
Ul^ITS 3-12. 


Class 
Format 


Lecture Discussion 


Lecture 

Slides 

Movies 

Field Trip to Compu- 
ting Center 
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Day 3 


Day 4 


Day 5 


1 

Unit 3 


Unit 4 


Unit 5 


Systems De- 


MARC and RECON Pro- 


Technical Process ing 


si qn and 


grams 


Applications 


Implemen- 


General Description 


Acquis i tions 


tation 


MARC Pilot Project 


Cataloging 


desciription 


MARC II 


Circ ulat ion 


analys is 


RECON 


Serials Control 


design 


The Future 




evaluation 






Implementat ior 






Orientation 






To develop 


To secure a detailed 


To investigate the 


the sequence 


appreciation of the 


effects of the com- 


of steps 


standard machine- 


puter on acquisi- 


essential to 


readable biblio- 


tions , cataloging. 


tlie intro- 


graphic record and 


circulation and 


duction of 


explore its future 


other technical 


automated 


rLmpact on library 


process ing functions 


systems in- 


automation programs 




to the 






Library 






Lecture 


Lecture by MARC 


Lecture 


Discuss ion 


Spec ialisf 


Slides 




Workshop Exercise 


Discuss ion 




Coding MARC 






Wo rksheets 






Day 6 


Day 7 


Unit of 


Unit 6 


unit 7 


Discuss ion 


Reference and Admin- 


Advanced Communications 




is t r a t i ve App 1 i c a - 


and Micrographics 




tions 


Technology 




Information Services 


Micrographics 




Administrative Data 


Dial Access 




Process ing 


Communications 



o 
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Day 6 (cont > ) 



Instruc- 
tional 
Objective 



Day 7 (cont>) 



To investigate the 
effects of the com- 
puter on reference 
and administrative 
functions in the 
librarv 



To extend beyond com- 
puters into advanced 
areas of nev^ tech- 
no logy which are 
influencing automa- 
tion programs in 
libraries 



Class 
Format 



Lecture 

Slides 

Discussion 



Movies 

Demonstxrated Equipmei':t 
Discuss ion 



Day 8 



Day 9 



Day 10 



Unit 8 



Unit 9a 



Inter library 
Communica- 
iiions and 
Networks 

Interlibrary 
Communica- 
tions 

Networks 



Audio Visual Materials 
Use of Equipment 
Methods of Access 



To determine 
the implica- 
tions of 
network 
operations 
among 
libraries 
and consi- 
der how the 
new tech- 
nology can 
be applied 
most effec- 
tively 



To acquaint the stu-- 
dent with the 
variety of 
different equipment 
available to the 
library for promo-- 
ting the active use 
of audio -visual 
materials 



Unit 9b 



Continuation 



Continuation 
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Day 8 (cont) Day 9 (cont) Day 10 (cont) 



Lecture 
Discussion 


Lecture 
Movies 


Demonstrated Equip- 
ment 
Practical Use 




Day li 


Day 12 


Unit of 
Discuss ion 


Unit 10 

Magnetic Tape Ser- 
vices Available to 
Black Businessmen 

Us,e of 1970 Census 
'Tapes for Urban 
Affairs 

Related Data Bases 


Unit 11a 

Basic Machine C3 inic 
Keypunch Machines, 
Microfilm Reader 
Printers , Circula- 
tion Charge-Out 
Machines 


Instruc- 
tional 
Obj active 


To describe the" con- 
tents of the US 
Census tapes and 
the methods avail- 
. able for extracting 
data of significance 
to urban affairs 


To demonstrate how to 
conduct a local 
class that will 
teach young dis- 
advantaged children 
hov^ to operate 
selective , basic 
machines in a 
library 


Class 
Format 


Lecture 

Slides 

Discussion 


Demonstrated Equipment 
Hands-on Experience 


Day 13 


Day 14 


Day 15 


Unit lib 


Unit 11c 


Unit 12 


Continua- 
tion 


Continuation 


Conclusion and Review 


Continua- 
tion 


Continuation 

L 
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Day 13 (cont) Day 14 (ce nt ) Day 15 (cont) 



Demonstra- 


Demonstrated Equip 


Discuss ion 


ted EJquip- 


ment 


Reviev7 


menL 


Hands-on Experience 




Hands-on 






Experience 







xnstruction was given by Joseph Becker, Robert Hayes 
and Josephine Pulsifer. 

It would be a pleasure to report that the experi- 
ment was a success, but in fact, it was not. The stu- 
dents felt that this course was their least useful 
learning experience. Why? Certainly the course was 
well organized and brilliantly taught. Perhaps the 
course came at a time of the year (April) when the 
students were tired and unwilling and/or unable to make 
the intellectual effort to grasp the unfamiliar language 
and concepts. . Although it should have been evident^ most 
of the s,tudents did not appreciate the relevance of this 
course to their future occupation. No doubt, the inten- 
sive demanding nature of the course overwhelmed them. 
It would appear that a more traditional pattern of 
instruction, spread out over a full quarter, is better 
for this subject matter, at least for beginning library 
science students in their basic, pre-service education. 

If automation specialists are to be shared . between 
library schools, it must be within a region sraall enough 
for commuting. 

In an effort to extend the benefits of the insti- 
tute to practicing librarians in the area, we invited 
staff members of the Wayne State University and the 
Detroit Public Libraries to audit the course. These 
librarians realized their need to learn about library 
automation and valued the quality of the instruction 
being offered to them. They found the course highly 
useful, and not too concentrated. 



CHAPTER 10 



FIELD EXPERIENCE 



A different concept of field experience was tested 
during the institute, designed to equip students to 
think in new ways about meeting the information and 
cultural needs of the urban poor and of the agencies 
which serve them. Instead of stationing students in 
public libraries where they could only observe today's 
methods, many of which are notoriously unsuccessful, 
students were assigned in/ pairs to spend most of the 
spring quarter in social agencies of the city. Agencies 
were selected which were willing to accept the students 
and to assign them to tasks which would bring them into 
direct contact with the agency's clients and staff, and 
agencies with a wicJe variety of missions and clients to 
acccnuaodate the students' various interests - i*e*, 
public and private agencies serving children, young 
adults, adults, aged, handicapped, etc. A list of 
the ten agencies finally selected, with a brief des- 
cription of their missions follows: 

City of Detroit, Mayor's Committee for Human Resources 
Development 

A comprehensive community service program to enable 
low income families, to become self-supporting and 
socially responsible citizens. Four multi-service 
centers and 20 sub-centers provide^, family counseling, 
vocational rehabilitation, community organization, 
medical and dental examinations and treatment, 
legal services, job counseling and placement, and 
casework follow-up. Other programs include 
cultural enrichment, field trips , homemaker 
service, home management instruction, on-the-job 
training, work experience programs for youth, 
and small business development loans and assis- 
tance. 
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Detroit General Hospital 

Medical, dental and emergency psychiatric care 
for in and out patients who are indigent. Emer- 
gency medical care. 

Jeffries Day Care Center 

Day care service for the children of v\^orkihg 
mothers. Located in a large, high rise, public 
housing project* 

LaSed 

A community center offering a variety of social 
welfare and recreational services for Spanish 
speaking children and adults. 

Model Cities Drug Abuse Center 

A comprehensive drug abuse program emphasizing 
treatment, rehabilitation and prevention. Maintains 
an out-patient clinic and a half-way house for the 
detoxification of addicts. 

St. Peter Claver Community House 

Offers clubs and recreational activiii3s for 
children, and young adults in cooperation with 
the Detroit Department of Parks and Recreation, 
family counseling and guidance. 

Senior Center, Inc. 

A day center to provide group work and recreational 
opportunities for men and women over 60 years of age. 
Provides referral service, volunteer opportunities 
for individuals interested in working with older 
people and workshop experience for qualified 
students ,/ 

Wayne County Jail 
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William Booth Memorial Hospital 



A maternity home providing pre-natal, delivery, 
post-natal care, and a social service department 
for the unwed mother. 



In the first half of the fall quarter, a represen- 
tative of ecCh agency met with the students to describe 
its mission, clients and scope. On the basis of what 
they heard, and their own particular interests, the " 
students filed their first, second and third choices 
of agency. Before the end of the quarter assignments 
had been made so that students could begin to prepare 
for their field assignments by reading and by focusing 
some of the library skills they were acquiring in the 
organization and retrieval of information upon their 
agency's area of concern. 

During their field work the students were expected 
to observe the agency at work with its clients, to act 
as an information resource person, to learn what rele- 
vance, if any, the present public library services and 
resources had to the agency and to its clients, what 
the information needs were of the agency and its 
clients, where they turned for information. The 
student was asked to do a literature search on how 
other public libraries serve this group. The final 
assignment was for each team of two to write a pro- 
posal on how the public library might be ' structured 
to offer meaningful service to the agency staff and 
to its clients. 



To orient the agencies., we invited representatives 
to a luncheon early in the fall, at which we discussed 
the experimental curriculum and its objectives, and 
emphasized that we were seeking a learning experience 
for the students. We asked the agencies to use the 
students in any assignments which would provide them 
with direct contact with clients and staff. We 
explained that the students would have had most of 
their course work before coming to the agencies, and 
therefore, might be expected to have some library 
skills which the agency might utilize. We also 
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emphasized however that the student's primary obligation 
and interest was in their academic work, and that it would 
be unrealistic for agencies to initiate library programs 
which they could not continue v.^ithout the students. "Most 
of the giving, therefore, was from the agency to the 
university, although most agencies felt that the students 
did contribute in some measure. 

Robert Holland, Co-Director of the Institute who as 
staff member of the Center for Urban Studies, had super- 
vised the field work of other university students in the 
same agencies, was responsible for continuous liaison be- 
tween the agencies, the students and the Library Science 
Department. As will be described below, the agencies were 
asked to evaluate the experience in terms of its impact on 
the agency and upon the students. A copy of the proposal 
which the students developed was sent to each agency. 

Originally, it was planned that the students would 
spend four days a week of the final seven weeks of the 
spring quarter in the agencies, v/ith the fifth day devoted 
to a seminar in which they discussed the implications of 
their experiences for public library service and structure 
However, as the time drew near for them to seek employment 
as librarians, most of the students, especially those with 
no library experience, began to feel that they needed to 
spend some time in a library. We , therefore , arranged, 
through the courtesy of the Detroit Public Library, for 
each student to spend National Library Week in one of the 
libraries of the city. The library staff gave generously 
of their time to make the week meaningful and the Detroit 
Library administrative staff spent a morning at the end of 
the week with the students, discussing their observations 
and relating them to the problems and priorities of the 
Detroit Public Library. Most of the students found their 
week in the Detroit Public Library a significant learning 
experience which helped them to put into perspective what 
they learned in class and what they later observed in the 
social agencies. 

To help the students to organize their experiences in 
the social agencies and to relate them to library service, 
each student was asked to give to the course coordinator 
each week a log, kept according to the following directive 
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Guide to Preparing Field Placement Log 

The purpose of your weekly placement logs are to 
help you review and assess your experiences, facilitate 
feedback of significant experiences to the entire class, 
and provide faculty members information necessary to offer 
effective support and advice. 

Key issues and events will be abstracted froin the 
logs to be shared with the entire class on the following 
Fridays. Please indicate any portions of your log you 
wish to remain confidential 

Each log is to include the following information: 

Summary of Ac tiv itie s 

Review of major activities of each day* What happened 
when, what was your role, who did you contact, character of 
contact? 

As sessment o f Perfo r man ce 

1. During the past week^ do you feel yoti were useful to 
the agency? How? 

2. Did your experiences help you to realize the objectives 
you set for yourself in your field experience? 

P rob 1 ems 

During the past week, did you have any particular 
difficulties? ^'sThat might be their cause(s)? How might 
they be resolved? 

I deas, Issues, and Reactions 



Did any of your expe^riences during the week suggest 
any iO.eas and issues concerning: 

1. Problems of Disadvantaged. 

2^ Functions of public libraries; 

3. Professional role of librarians. 

4. Processes of change. 
5 . Urban problems , and 

6. Character of large institutions* 



On Fridays of each. weeV: the full-time institute 
staff, criir..^ctor and two co-directors met with the stu- 
der.ts individually, and in a group to discuss their 
experi'-^nces - The group discussions were planned and 
led by the students tiiemselves. 

The final assignment for the field work experience 
v/-ts for each of the te:: pairs of students to develop a 
proposal for some form of public library service based 
upon the needs they had identified of either the clients 
and/or the staff of their agencies. The purpose of this 
assignment was to he': , the students to focus their obser- 
vations on implicati: for public librarianship , and 
also to give them some experience in the rigorous 
thinking demanded of grant seekers. An outline was 
supplied to the students based on the form used for 
proposals under the. Higher Education Act. This required 
the students to think and write clearly about the p roblem 
as they saw it (including their review of current library 
^practice as reported in the literature) , the purpose and 
j'ob jec tive s of the program they proposed to deal with the 
problem, the procedures or activities they recommended 
:uicludlng the resources needed, the time schedule and 
the techniques of evaluation, the relevanc e or replica- 
bility of what they hoped to accom.plish and the cost 
according to the line item budget outline used by USCE. 

How successful was the field experience project, in 
the opinion ot the students, the social agency and the 
institute faculty? 

It was the consensus of the students that their field 
•:?xperience both in the library and in the social agencies 
was a most relevant element in their year-long curriculum. 
Some of the students felt that they would have been able 
to profit more from the v/hole year if they had had at. 
least a few months' ex^Derience in a public library before 
they came into the program. Like every other experience 
in the institute, they felt that the time spent in both 
library and social agency was too short. Each student 
was asked, at the beginning of his experience, to set 
down his own objectives for the seven weeks, and at the 
end, to grade himself on the degree to which he felt he 
had reached these objectives- All the students gave 
themselves an A. 
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After the field placement ended, the students' 
supervisor in each social agency wrs asked to respond 
to a short questionnaire evaluating the experience as 
the agency perceived it. We asked the agency's opinions 
on how much and vsrhat the student had learned, how well 
motivated the students v^ere, how much the students 
training in library science contributed to their agency 
performance, vsrhether, if the students had had a longer 
placement it vsrculd have been useful for the agency, and 
for the students, and what changes they v^ould propose 
if the program were repeated in the preparation of the 
students, in the orientation of the agency, in the 
students' responsibilities and in the supervision of 
the students. 

Although one needs to be skeptical of any percen- 
tages v^hich involve only ten individuals in ten agencies, 
the responses to our query are summarized as follov/s: 
66 percent of the agencies felt that the students had 
learned a great, deal, 16 percent felt that they had 
learned a little, the remainder indicated that we v^ould 
have to ask the students. One-hundred percent of the 
agencies thought that the students had learned how 
public libraries can better serve their agencies and/or 
clients, 83 percent that they learned something about 
the client *s needs, 66 percent that they became more 
avN^are of the problems of low income communities , 17 
percent that they learned about the workings of a large 
organization. 

Half of the students Were rated high in their 
motivation, the remainder average, with the exception 
of one student who was judged to be poorly motivated. 

In rerms of the needs of their own agencies, all 
of the supervisors indicated that placement should have 
been longer than six weeks. Two thirds thought that a 
longer placement would also have benefited the students. 
There were comments that the six weeks was only long 
enough for the students and staff to get acquainted, 
that the short period stultified the creativity and 
usefulness of the students, that there was not time 
for them to test the validity of their ideas. 



Many of Uie agencies v\fould have liked a closer 
li.aisoa with the university faculty responsible for the 
proqrDni, Thero v/as an unoasy f,:!eling on the part or 
both students and agency that the full potontial of the 
contact for botli could not be realized because the sxlu- 
denl' could not commit either the university or the public 
library to continue any program which might be initiated. 

How u^ould the institute f acu Ity , in retrospect , 
view the field experience in the social agencies? 

One way to judge, its educational value is by the 
quality of the . proposals submitted by the students, and 
the degr<:ie to which they reflect a creative application 
of whc'it they observed. Using this yard stick, the pro- 
greim was successful. One of the proposals for "Public 
Library Service to Detroit's Latin Community" is now, 
in essence, being implemented by the Detroit Public 
Library as the Biblioteca de la Gente directed by one 
of the students who conceived it, (Angelita Espino 
apijjears on the cover of this report,) The proposal 
fc: services at the County Jail, and the services in-^tia-- 
ted, by the two students assigned there, drew the interest 
of the jail administration, a judge responsible for the 
jail, and the county librarian, with the result of some- 
wliat better library servi.ce to the inmates. An excellent, 
well conceived proposal was made by the students who 
v/orked at the Jeffries Day Nursery for a pilot story- 
telling workshop for professionals and para-professionals 
working at the 20 model neighborhood day care centers, to 
be conducted by the Detroit Public Library. One of the 
best of the proposals was for a demonstration of a library 
and information service to be supplied by^ the Detroit 
Public Library on a contractual basis to the Wayne County 
Department of Social Services. This proposal showed an 
understanding of the information needs of welfare workers 
in a large agency, and also a sophistication about admin- 
istrative relationships between a city library, a county 
Social Services Department, the State agency of which it 
is a part, and the State Library. A proposal for public 
library service to senior citizens living in low cost 
private housing near downtown Detroit also had real merit 
and may very possibly see the light of day. 
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Some of the students found it difficult to cross 
the bridge (even on paper) betv^'-een the needs of the 
clients for access to information and library services, 
and the capacity or willingness of the local public 
library to provide the services. It should not be 
impossible to structure subsequent field experience 
in a triangle of planning between the public library, 
the social agency and the university. Perhaps the 
student could be assigned once a week over two or more 
quarters to a field experience in a public library 
branch, and simultaneously, oncG a week in a neighbor- 
hood social agency. 

It seems evident from our experience that : 

1. Working in the social agencies did stimulate the 
5?tudents to creative thinking about new roles, 
services and structures for the public library; 
and give them a more realistic knowledge of the 
poor and the agencies which serve the poor. 

2. The time spent in both agency and library was too 
short • 

3. A university wishing to initiate such an inter- 
agency, interdisciplinary program must be prepared 
to put a great deal of td.me into its supervision, 
and must be in a position to draw upon a fund of 
generosity, time and interest from both social 
agencies and library. 

4. As the program was structured, the problems 
encountered by each pair of students were so 
specialized, that individual conferences proved 
more productive than a group seminar . 



CHAPTER 11 
FIELD TRIPS 



Within the context of the various individual 
courses, instructors and students were encouraged to 
take advantage of the unparalleled laboratory which 
Detroit as a city provides. As a group, they visited 
libraries - the Detroit Public in its various agencies, 
Wayne County and General Motors Research libraries . 
They experienced an industrial complex, the Ford Motor 
Company Rouge .Plant, the Common Council, where govern- 
mental decisions are made about the city, communica- 
tions centers, such as the Bell Telephone Technical 
Center. Individually or in small groups, with the 
help of Robert Holland, Institute Co-Director, they 
visited inner city schools, housing projects, urban 
renewal areas and neighborhood centers. in their 
field wor> assignments, they became acquainted directly 
or vicariously .v^ith typical social agencies within the 
city. For many of the students who were quite unsophis 
ticated about large cities (see Parkins, Rogers report 
in the apper.dix) , the experience of Detroit may have 
been the single most significant learning experience 
of the year, outweighing anything which went on in the • 
classroom. 

A week's field trip for the whole group to the 
American Library Association annual conference in 
Chicago was added to the program at the suggestion 
of the students who felt that it would be valuable 
to see the library profession in action, and also 
to survey the job market at first hand. 
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During the American Library Association week the 
students w^ere encouraged . to participate in as many 
. activities and programs as possible and to meet 
practicing librarians as well as students from other 
library schools. Two special programs were planned: 
A joint meeting with faculty and students from other 
USOE institutes on public library service to the dis- 
advantaged, and a meeting with administrators of public 
libraries where the students planned to be employed. 

The purpose of the meeting with students and faculty 
of other experimental programs was to exchange experiences 
and to thus profit from each other's successes and 
failures. The meeting was attended by at least a few 
representatives of most of the experimental' programs 
on education for library service to the disadvantaged, 
as well as faculty from other graduate library schools 
who were thinking about initiating such a program. 
Since we were able to schedule only one brief after- 
noon, no definite insights were reached, but it was 
the consensus of the group that there is serious need 
for faculty and students engaged in experim.ents to 
improve library education, to meet with each other, 
not for a few hours, but for a few days. A frank ex- 
change about what we are learning, could be highly 
valuable for the whole library education enterprise. 
It really should not be necessary for us all to make 
the same discoveries, often based on the same or 
similar successes and failures. 

To build some bridges of understanding between 
library administrators and the students soon to be 
their employees was the purpose of the second special 
meeting during the American Library Association con- 
ference. When the consultants met with the Wayne 
State library science faculty in August, 1971, they 
advised us to consider the problem of,, what would 
happen to the students if with innovative ideas about 
new public library structures and services, they went 
to traditional public libraries unreceptive to them. 
The consultants also called to- our attention the pro- 
blem of young and inexperienced librarians who may 
be totally unrealistic in their expectations and thus 
are abrasive and unproductive staff members. " 



Several of our students had already committed 
'-lieniselve;-: to library positions before the June 
'••onference. We invited their future adn.inistrators 
plus a few othar potontial employers from large public 
libraries to join the institute students and faculty 
for lunch. In an informal exchange, we asked the 
r.uporvisors to share v/ith the students the prol>lems 
l-.heir libraries had encountered in inner city p~er- 
vice, and vie asked the students to tell their future 
admin J.atra tors about what they had been learning and 
ubout what their hopes and expectations were. On the 
theory that many of the misunderstandings which occur 
are between the beginner and middle management, rather 
than between the young librarian and his top administr; 
tor, we encouraged the attendance of persons who might 
be the students' immediate supervisors; or the library' 
coordinator of inner city services. 

The dialog which ensued was certainly interesting 
and lively, although thanks to one guest, it tended 
more toward rhetoric and invective than honest 
exchange. The general climate of racial polarization 
one 3 it invades a meeting can be very destructive. 

The whole question about how bridges can be built 
between libraries which are living in the present (if 
not the pastj and library education programs v/hich 
are attempting to prepare students for the future has 
yol to be resolved. Although there are no easy answers 
r'ontinual efforts must be made on all sides last all 
our experiments and innovations turn into ashes. 

m general, the Ecudents felt that the field trip 
to the American Library Association conference was 
stim.ulating and enlightening, and initiated for them 
some valuable professional contacts. 



CHAPTER 12 



A Digest of AN EDUCATIONAL SIMULATION 

MODEL OF PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE 

By Barry R. Lawson, Resource Economist, New England River 

Basins Commission 

The development and use of gaming-simulation as an 
instructional tool for the teaching of public library 
service was initiated at the Institute for Public Library 
Servi ce to the Urban Disadvantaged at Wayne State Uni.ver- 
sity for the benefit of the twenty-five students enrolled 
in the Institute. 

The design and construction of the model, entitled 
LIB SIM, has been viewed by its designers as the initial 
phase in the development of an effective library simula- 
tion model. This initial phase, has permitted the design 
team to judge the approi:)riate size, scope, and elements 
for LIB SIM. This article describes the public library 
service model, and suggests some next steps in its 
development and use. 



USE OF SIMULATION MODELS IN EDUCATION 

The recent unprecedented growth in the design of 
simulation models in education has , resulted , in part, 
from the frustrations educators have encountered in 
transmitting an understanding of complex technical and 
socio-economic systems to students. The d^^velopment of 
these models has been aided by advances in systems 
an';ilysis and computer technology and by the cumulative 
experience of model builders. Although debate continues 
on the merits of educational gaming, this emergence has 
reflected several advaiitages of gaming simulation models: 

- by definition, they represer^t scaled-down, easily 
com^prehended views of the real world; 

they provide a description and understanding oi. 
the system(s) modeled and the interrelationship 
aiT;Ong elements of that system; 

- they encourage the participant to learn-by-doing 
. through playing and conflict resolution; 

- they may provide a relatively inexpensive 
opportunity to "test" alternative strategies 
for decision-makers; and 
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- t'v.y can reprf^i;ent an enjoyable, alternative 
educational mediuin. 

Among rocont educational gaming devices are seVvvral 
prototype's siniulatinq F^oclal, economic, and politic^'a. con- 
jjjict situati.ons, at I ne local, national, and interna i: ional 
scalo. In tl-ie field of urban i:d_nn-ning, for cMc'.Riple , ^-k:m:'J i i ^.5 
ticated manually operated and cornput er-assisti^d models have 
been developed during the past decade whic^^i liave greatly 
increased student understanding of the relationships among 
many elements of complex urban systems. These models, 
despite their capacity to simulate the political and 
economic parameters of urban society, have failed to por- 
tray adequately the social dilemmas of the same society. 
This inadequacy underlines the inherent difficulty of 
simulating purely social (as^ opposed to market) values, 
and demonstrates a deficiency in our basic understanding 
of social dynamics. 

Many recent efforts in educational game design appear 
houever, to be overcoming this inadequacy in urban modeling 
Increasingly, sensitive issues in urban renewal, p>ublic 
housing, and schoo l-comanunity relations are becoming the 
subject of new^ models- Although in a few years Uvese 
early efforts may seem crude by comparison, they must be 
looked upoji as representing a f.-esh approadi to under- 
standing the most challenging parameters of urban society. 
In this context LIB SIiM. was conceived. 

Ap plication of Simu l ations to Lib rary Science 

Concurrently, and as in other professional fields 
concerned with the urban environment, library science 
education is undergoing a "mini-revolution" in curricula 
and approach. 

Initial discussions between library educators and 
urban specialists at Wayne State led to the belief that 
a simulation model of public libr-ary administration 
would be a fruitful first step towards exploring the 
library's changing role. Such a model could at one 
provide a technique for testing alternative library pro- 
grams and be an appropriate tool for introducing complex 
urban social issues into the library science curriculum 
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by simulating library budgetary and other administrative 
procedures, and relating many elements of the total 
public library system to relevant external factors. 
Most significantly, the design of a m.odel was looked 
upon as an opportunity to teach an understanding of 
the informational needs of the community and appropriate 
responses of the public library system. 

As a first attempt with no prototypes from which 
to draw experience, this initial effort could nOt have 
been expected to respond to all these demands completely 
adequately. It was hoped, however, that the effort 
would demonstrate the potential of gaming models in 
the library science field and lead the way to the 
development of more effective tools for teaching 
public library service. 

DESIGN CONCEPT OF THE INITIAL MODEL 

The LIB SIM model was initially conceived to be a 
role-playing instructional game for library science 
..tudents. Technically, its basic purpose was to high- 
light: (1) the bureaucratic relation^'hips between 
library agencieh:; at the community, xocal, regional, 
state and national levels; and (2) the personnel and 
financial constraints placed on their responses to 
various informational demands of the community. The 
simulation was also envisioned to convey the characteris- 
tic informational needs of different soc. -economic 
communities and some alternative responses of the 
library to these needs. External local, national, and 
international events were to be introduced during play 
to suggest the relationship between such events and 
consequent informational demands of the community. 



■^Possibly, the only other presently related effort 
in library science is the developm.ent of a library 
management game at the University of 'Lancaster, in England 



The initial design of the library simulation con- 
rr-iiv3d nine roles v/ith t.wo (or throe) players in each 
role: a state, regional, suburbv^n and rval librarian 
plus a library board, main librarian anc iree branch 
librarians in a major city. The intent was to s'xmplify 
tlio public library system so that the roles and their 
relationship could bo easily understood by the stu- 
dents, play v/ould require two to three hoiurs [l\ 
laboratory period) and the twenty students enrolled 
in the Institute could participate. This design per- 
mitted the modeling team to construct a base for simula- 
ting a library system's "real world" complexity. Em- 
phasis was placed on heirarchical linkages, line budget 
preparation, and effective program planning. 

The branch libra rians were differentiated by their 
respective socio-economic conmiunities — affluent, 
working class, and disadvantaged — in the context of 
which they played so-called "community subgames." The 
branches were linked to the. Main Library who coordinated 
the system's actr ities and .icted as li.aison between the 
system and the li,i'u:.ary boar-'^. The library boa rd, which 
consisted of tlri'ee members, ..ict'jd as the policy-making 
and budget review body for the city system. 

. ilori/jon tally aligned with the city system were the 
autonomous s^olrarba^^ and r_u.ral libr aries, whose overriding 
t-:haracteristics were affluence and a growing agricultural 
economy, respectively. The suburban, rural, and city 
libraries could be voluntarily linked together by a 
J.gII.-L2M,jr^I ibr a ry sy s t ©m . The regional library was 
conceived chiefly as an economising factor in the entire 
systemi» It could offer programs to one or more local 
library systems at co^3 ts lower than the systems could 
obtain them individually. 

At the apex of the simulation systc, hierarchy was 
the stat e library. It served as the link between federal 
programs and local and regional systems, and the source 
of state and federal funding, policy formiulation/ and 
administrative coordination. The governmentad service 
aspect of the state library was minimized and arose only 
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in periodically introduced news items, each of which 
had some effect on the informational demands of one 
or more of the communities^ in the simulation. 

Program planning and budget preparation were also 
main concepts in the initial design. The branch, main, 
rural, and suburban libraries were each to receive a 
list of approximately twenty-five program alternatives 
(e.g., drug referral, bookmobile service, etc) which 
could be implemented. Each program had material cost 
and time unit requirements which limited a library's, 
choice of programs, given its personnel and budget 
allocation. The programs were categorized according 
to their "target" population: general, children, young 
adult, and adult. The appropriateness of the programs 
was linked to the librarian's knowledge of the community 
and his (or her) ability to anticipate demands which 
might be fulfilled by programs. Budget preparation 
was conceived as a relatively simple operation, 
line budget was to be used in the initial rounds and 
an issue requiring a programmed budget and subsequent 
evaluation was to be introduced later into the Simula-- 
tion. 

Initially, the line budget had two units: time , 
with 100 time units representing one full-time employee 
per round; and money , for materials and other costs. 
These units were categorized according to function 
(acquisition and cataloging, binding and printing, pop- 
ular service, and reference) and staff level (professional 
and supportive). After "librarians" entered the time 
units and material costs of the programs under their 
respective categories, a budget sheet facilitated the 
translation of the entire budget into monetary units. 
ThijJ procedure was .undert^aken by the branch, main, 
suburban, ana rural roles. The main librarian was 
required to compile the branch with the main library 
requesLS into one budget for the total city system- 
Budget preparation on the state and r^^gional levels 
followed a similar line, although sir-p :er due to 
program limitations and role simplification. 
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MODIFIED VKK:?IOr^ ur MODEL 

As the ganung model was designed prima riiy for 
classroom use, it was impGr;>tive that it bv.^ operational 
in a two-hour class session (including a post ge-u: ing 
discussion) - Early experimentation indicat ed, nov;e\'er, 
thar the budgetary process w^s far more conipjicatcd 
than first conceived, rhe program alternat.i \'o list 
too long for quick player comprehension, and the nambor 
of roles too numerous for all of the participants to 
grasp the various relationships. As a result, the 
library simulation underwent extensive modification 
before its first demonstration to the students of uhe 
Institute. 

As Diagram I {xvrtrays , the modified design iias 
eight roles: s>,ate. library board, main library, and 
five branches. Th^i; role of the state under\A^ent little 
modification. The library board is now composed of 
representatives from, the comm.unities of each branch 
library with a representative of the main library 
serving as an ex--officio member. The duties of the' 
members of the library board are to revievv^ and approve 
the budget for the local library, review the programs 
of the system, and promote the particular needs of 
their respective community-branch libraries. Through 
the use of "prestige" points,^ the' members are also 
able to raise the probabilities of governmental passage 
of the system budget and the state library budget. 

The main library is now composed of three members: 
one representative to the library board, one director 
of the main library who coordinates meetings with the 
branches and other activities throughout the game; and 
one accountant who handles the budgeting and technical 
work. The main library formulates policy, administers 
progroTao for the entire system, and coordinates pro- 
grams and budgets for all of the branches v 



^Prestige points are awarded to board members 
according to their collective success in improving the 
library programs, and individual success of respective 
branch 1 i b r a r i e s i. 
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DIAGRAM I. ROLES AND TASKS TOILIZED IN LIB SlM MODEL 



Role Tasks 



State Library 

~ administer state aid 
administer federal 
programs 

- respond to demands 
for extension ser- 
vices 



Library Board 



Main Libraryl 



approve proposed 

budget 
review all programs 
support state and 

local budget 

requests 



prepare system bud- 
get 

review branch pro- 
grams and staffing 

be liaison between 
city and state 
libraries 



Branch Libraries 



T 



Affluent 



Working Class 



Ethnic 



Disadvantaged Professional 



prepare budget requests 
provide programs anti- 
cipating community 
needs 

respond to community 
demands 



jAdmin 



istrator - 



settle technical disputes 
announce news 

aid main library in 
budget preparation 

announce budget allo- 
cations for state 
and local libraries 

calculate performance 
scores 



The five branch libraries arc located in a dis- 
advantaged community (predominantly Black and poor) , 
ethnic community (predominantly white, Appalachian, 
poor), working class community (mixed, blue cc' r 
workers), professional community (doctors, lawv 
academic and ^elated careers) , and the affluent 
■community ( -s tablished , wealthy families). The 
librarians in each of the communities prepare pro- 
gram and budget requests for their branches v/ith the 
characteristics of their particular community in mind. 
They also participate in community subgames during 
which they choose from among selected responses for 
a number of informational demands, reflective of 
the character of the respective communities of the 
branch libraries 

The adminis trator has three tasks: to aid the 
players during the budget preparation, to represent 
city and state governments for the determination of 
increases or decreases in the budgets, and to calcu- 
late' performance evaluations and prestige points at 
the end of each round. The administrator also 
serves, as referee for technical questions and disputes 
throug?"^.out the game . 

CRITIQUE OP INITIAL GAME "RUNS" IN THE CLASSROOM 

In addition to initial testing, two "runs" of rne 
library simulation model were made with the 20 graduate 
students in the experimental program. Essentially, the 
two runs were similar, although there were changes 
which could have influenced players' attitudes and/or 
play: (1) the first session was videotaped while the 
second was only audiotaped, (2) the second session was 
played with fewer roles, (3) the Library Board i..cmbers 
adjourned to a separate room for deliberation for por- 
tions of the second game, and finally, (4) the budgetary 
accounting procedures of the second run were streamlined. 
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The majority of players participated in both sessions* 
To the designers, despite a seemingly initial lack of 
enthusiasm or curiosity about the game and its values, 
it was clear that the subgames in which decisions had 
t:o be made for community demands were enjoyable 
challenges to the players. It was equally evident 
that the technical aspects of budget preparation, 
although not a scv.rce of levity, did promote educa- 
tionally valuable negotiations over programs and 
staffing for individual branches. 

DVhen exposed to the model in the midst of its ini- 
tial development, several students provided useful 
criticism of the game and suggested modifications for 
making the process more enjoyable • The two sessions 
were of great benefit to the designers, for whom the 
"runs'' served to point out the more poorly refined 
elements of the design. 

On the basis of these "runs" plus review of tapes 
of the demonstrations, a number of recommendations for 
improvement of the model surfaced. 1) It is appropriate 
to generate differentiated levels at which the game can 
be played from simple to moderately challenging to most 
difficult. The complexity of the game, its rules and 
techniques, should be gradually augmented by increasing 
the n^imber of players, number of demand-recponse situa- 
tions, and more detailed budgetary processes. 
2) Interest could be enhanced through the use of 
miniature figures (as in a chess game) for library 
staff members, and other roles, and color coding for 
libraries and their service areas, 3) Still greater 
simplification of budgetary processes with a reduction 
of time requirements for the actual game to allow for 
an adequate period for post-game analysis, seems 
desirable. More direct participation by students in 
the actual d'^sign of the simulation might have enhanced 
their "enjoyment" of the experimental versions, although 
it might also have reduced valuable feedback to the 
design team. 
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now GOOL A MODEL? 

One of the prin;e respons ir:ilit ies of i:he model ■ 
designer is to address the inevital^le quc:,stion jur.t 
how good a model has he designed? Although this ir, 
vitally important question, perhaps even cho mosi 
important to be asked, it is far froni the easiest to 
answer. Nevertheless, the relevc^ncy of th^.; ^'..lostior 
demands an attempt. 

Three fundamental and interrelated processes' in 
model design are those of calibration, validation and 
evaluation. In the calibration process, after key 
initial decisions are made concerning the scope of 
th'-^ system to be modeled, it is necessary to identify 
the major elements of the sy tern and inti oduce real-- 
world comparability v/ith the factors tying system 
elements together. For the library model, decisions 
had to be made v/ith respect to now many roles at the 
local, regional and state level were to be included, 
the r-lativo budget si2:.j;-i of each, the costs of ser- 
'^Ices and staff and the number anc rax of informa- 
tional demand-resp'onse -situations.. ■ In their dynamic 
aspects, the identification of role tasks and func- 
tions, and the scheduling of activities had to be 
set. In short, calibration invfilves the determina- 
tion of scope, scale, technical elements and inter- 
linkages of the library system being modeled. Where 
numerical and other values are used as part of the 
working model, these must be determined by research. 
Data from representative library systems were used 
by the designers to lend one degree of reality to 
the initial model. As the design becom.es more 
sophisticated, further reality can be introduced, 

i 

The second process, validation, is concerned with 
the question — how well does the constructed model 
simulate the public library system under study? Becaus 
a decision was made to make LIB SIM a prototype rather 
than one which mimics, say, the Detroit Public Library 
System, there v/as an additional challenge, vvhore vali 
.tion was a problem, recalibration v/as often the answer 



There are a number of pi)Soiijle validation techniques 
for qaninq rnor!,ls. Coniriion sense, or f ac-.;^ \-al id i. tv, is 
I -.'^ easiest, riiouqh least satisf ac :.ory ' employ, it 
relies solelv on tlve closLcjners ' intuition as to t;he aood- 
ness-or -fit oi uo crahn ivodel. To date, this has ■■t;ep 
Lhc .:;:.lv tecinu.iue applied , to LIB SIM. En ipi rical ',iu\ 
theor-;^ ^ .--.il '.;i'-1^5iihY. ''^^-^p^3:nd on .olvjective data against 
v/hich Jel rforrriance can be ludged. These validation 
techniqnes v/ill be eriiployecl as greater sophistication is 
achieved in model design. The more complex j:he simulation, 
the Tiiore challenging are these latter techiniques. 

■ ■ j 

Trie fact that design is indeed an iterative process 
is driveii liome in a consideration of the third process^, 
that o.L '-^''a luat ion . In n'^any ways; e\^aluation is a con- 
tinual process throughout as v/ell as after design. As 
a process sepaj. nti: from the tecr lical aspects of call-- 
brat ion aiid validation, evaluation simply ansv/ers the 
question of vhether the use of the model satisfies the 
objectives o; model construction in the first place. 
Tlmt-is, does the model represent a technique for 
arialyzin. and :^e]. .:Ct ,i ng alternative patterns of future 
library syi. ' .nv.s , does it effectively tie together the 
-■^arious coraponents of the public library systems in a 
way which is educational to the student, is the model 
enjoyable, (if t:n.is is an iuiportant " obiect ive) , are 
elements of the conumunity and these of the library as 
interrelated as to describe and explain the basis iss es 
■acing librcarians v/orki.ng ^s^rith urban sub-coiimiunities? 

No model., no matter however sophisticated and com- 
pi V is v/orth the res a.irces expended in its dv "/elopment 
unless it meets the evaluation tests* As a r ;ult, it. 
may be discover-^d that some sacrifices in calibration 
and ^^alidation are appropriate if the resulting techni- 
que can therebv serve the objectives more satisfactorily. 
In the construction of ne^' models, this often means that 
greater rather than less siniplicity, is demanded. A 
basic rule of design is iu-'t ^ his — make the initial 
model sufficiently simp*]-. uo guarantee that it works 
technically. Control of a w^orbable model can. in 



lacoi desian stages, gradualiy peniut qr.^ai-v'i 

c:::tion -.g dosired and a^■ th- mcdol nsor's Caijabiljt/ 

to handle the model increases. 

In LIB fjiM after the initial constructicfj c p. 
model which included about nine difforont r^-rr 
realistic technical n.inbers and prc'cedu rcs \. v r ■ w. :^ 
together, it vas clear that the n:odel 's conij... i • . ; 
was far too great for its practical use. ii^.-. : 
further simplifications the model either roLi.; -i t ..... 
much time or presented administrative diifi-nilt L. 
which required further sacrifices in model orec i s . . 
For example/ instead of tv70 categories oi lihc^irv 
staff personnel, e.g., professional and clerical, 
one category was used; instead of aggregating costs 
with respect to acquisition, popular services and 
reference, materials costs were combined into one 
category- Continuous evaluation has reduced the num- 
ber of roles in LIB SIiM from nine to approximate]',' four 
or five; further redesign will inevitably redi' >j chose ^ 
even furth'Br. Before the initial design stage can be 
considered complete, the simplest workable and s n. is- 
factory model m.ust b'? generated, since it i;:,' only o.i 
the basis of such a iiiodel that gradual sophisticati-on 
and model development can occur. 

From the designe^r3' point of vieW; the LIB SIM 
model developed to date is an intuitively valid an::i. 
operational m.odel and has proven itself to be a device 
for communicating certain principles ot iibrarv aoiuiuiM- 
tration while confronting participants with significant 
comiKv.nit-^ issu^Ss. From the results of the first demon- 
strations of the oimu.i ation, . it is clear that the model 
requires further modification in termj^-: of uiming, com- 
plexity of certain roles, more efficient aaministra- 
five procedures, and greater focusing on specific 
social issues. For the first time in overall model 
design,, however, the satisfaction of these objectives 
are in sight, and prqgress. toward ther,,: underway. 

/ 
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The present version of the library gaine-s imulat ion 
was designed v\rithin a time period of approxirra-tely four 
to five months. A normal amount of time required to 
design a simulation of this scale is typically two to 
five years, with a continuous cycle of modification and 
redesign. The version of LIB SIM discussed in this 
article is in the first rather than the last phase in 
the design process. The core design team is aware of 
the encumbrances of the present design. However, it 
is also very aware of the potentialities of this design 
and its application. 

For example, . critique of its use to date has al- 
ready demonstrated the potential as 1) an instructional 
tool in a public librciry administration course and per- 
haps even the base for the entire library science 
curriculum; and 2) a planning tool for short-and-long- 
range library planning. Fulfillment of LIB SIM's 
potential as a base for curriculum would clearly 
require expansion of the model into other technical 
areas in librarianship. Fulfillment of the planning 
tool role would require the development of a more com- 
plex, carefully calibrated and refined model than the 
present one. These inherent features would require 
substantial research efforts. The present model can 
serve as a guide to the needed research to meet this 
objective . 

The model's adaptability to computer use is essen- 
tial to insyre manageability of the scope and complexity 
of the 'model. The present model is readily adaptable 
and subsequent design modification and sophistication 
will continue to keep this essential computerization 
feasible. The basic model has now been developed. It 
is apparent that LIB SIM will gradually evolve and may 
prove to be the basis for a simulation-programming 
focus in library science education which can assist 
in meeting present and future challenges more effec- 
tively. 
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CHAPTER 13 



E VALUAl^ I OiNf T E C i-i W I QU ES 



Under the terms of ovxr original propo:JrAl vo ih.; 
OfficG of EducaticiH, wt^ engaged irj a cent iiiuoii.s j.nL vji; 
nal evaluation of the exper inien tal curriculum, ?-in;;i 
contracted for an independent e\^aiuat,ion bv th:- coiv- 
sulting firm of Parkins ; Rogers, Inc. rarkias, Roq.;;i-; 
focused most of their attomtion upon the oxpoc ta t ion.:! 
of tlie students and ^ comparison of their attitudes, 
at the beginning aud the end of the program towards 
such key concepts as the poor, the city/ social change 
and the library as a social institution. A copy of 
the. Parkins, Rogers report is included in the appendix 

A definite ansv\^er on how effective tlie institute 
was in its primary purpose - to prepare 20 students 
for fruitful, creative services to the urban disadvan- 
taged in public libraries - is not yet possible. For 
the present we can only raise questions such as; how- 
much did the students learn about the core s]<ills and 
insights of librarianship; did the emphasis upon 
knowledge of the city and of social change and of the. 
problems of the disadvantaged mitigate against prepara 
tion for librarianship (defined as the science of 
selecting, acquiring, organizing, retrieving and 
disseminating the human record) , how much did the 
students learn about the city, the poor and social 
change; how effective were our efforts -to encourage 
realistic attitudes of empathy, concern, etc, for the 
disadvantaged, what were the least and most effective 
elements of the program, did we reach our over ~a 11 
objectives, and were they appropriate objectives, and 
within each course to what degree did we achieve our 
specific objectives, and how and' why? 
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To measure the academic success of the experimental 
program in terms of the core competencies of librarian- 
ship, we were able, with the help of the New York State 
Library to compare the performance of the institute 
students with a control group from the regular curriculum. 
Both groups of students, toward the ■ end of the third 
quarter of their studies, took the comprehensive New 
York Certification Examination, designed to measure 
.professional competence. Table IV compares the scores 
of the experimental group with the scores of the control 
group and with representative performance in New York. 
The table identifies not only the total raw scores 
achieved, by range, average and median, but also the 
scores achieved on one essay type question which 
• related to outreach. Although one can cite variables, 
such as the fact that the volunteers in the Wayne State 
University control group tended, to be the best and most 
professionally .aware of the students in the regular 
curriculum, nevertheless, the evidence seems clear 
that the institute students tested lower, both in 
ra^'tfe,:- and as a group, than the sti'dents in Wayne's 
regular curriculum, and than the New York candidates. 
The Parl<3ns, Rofcfers investigation seemed to document 
that tho institute students had learned more about the 
city and its org£i.nization, tTian had the- control group. 
The implication is inescapable: that either subsequent 
programs must he longer, to enable more instruction in 
the core competencies of librarianship, or a trade-off 
must be accepted. 
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Table .TV 

New York Public Library Certification Excfirainatiion 
Comparison of Performance of Wayne State University 
Experimental group and regu7Lar stnclonts with 
New York State averages and median 



Highest Raw Score 
Lowest Raw Score 
Average 
Median 

Outreach Que stion 
Highest Score 
Lowest Score 
Median Score 



Experimental 
Group 

143 
83 
114.7 
120 



18 
6 
12 



WSU F^eqular Now 

Library Svrrience York 

StiKiifr^r^ts Stajte 

> 

155 173.5 

92 85,5 

129.9 126«1 

13G .5 127.5 



2 5 2 5 

6 0 
15 14 



At the conclusion of each course, the student's \ 
evaluation was sought, both in terms of trontext (were 
the objectives of the course clear? do you feel they 
were relevant to your preparation as a librarian serving 
the urban disadvantaged? etc.) and process (to what d>H;jree 
did each strategy of the course time frame, pace of 
instruction, lectures, discussions, assignments, field 
trips, readings, etc., help you to reach the stated 
objectives?) The students were asked to rate each 
component of each course on a five point scale, ranging 
from "very important and exciting" to "boring and a 
waste of time". For each course the students were 
asked to respond also to two open-ended questions: 
what did you consider the major strengths of the 
course? and what did you consider its major weaknesses? 
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Final exams for each course were designed to aid the 
faculty in evaluating their own and the student's per- 
formance, and to aid the students to organize the 
various learning experiences to which they had been 

exposed. 

In addition to the specific evaluation for each 
course, as detailed above, and the over-all evaluation 
approached through the New York State Examination and 
the Parkins, Rogers interviews, the institute staff 
(the director and two co-directors) held weekly 
meetings to evaluate the program. Periodically 
Dr. Robert Smith, who had conducted the initial 
participation training^ met with the students for an 
informal evaluation session,. At mid year, the insti- 
tute faculty, the advisory committee and the students 
met to review the progress of the institute. 

As a result of these weekly and periodic sessions, 
changes were made in the pace and emphasis of the pro- 
gram, as possible. Specific devices used to evaluate 
the student *s field experience and its impact upon 
them and upon the cooperating agencies was detailed 
in a subsequent chapter. 10 

On the whole, the students were willing to accept 
the purposes and objectives of the program, as deter- 
mined by the institute faculty. Since most of them 
were not experienced as librarians, they realized 
that they could not anticipate the demands of the 
profession or judge the relevance of the program, 
although they could and did make valuable contribu- 
tions about the clarity of the objectives proposed 
to them. Their com^mehts about teaching strategies 
and about the effectiveness of the various lectures ^ 
discussions, field trips, readings, etc., were signi- 
ficant indeed, and are summarized in the chapters on 
each component of the program. Sometimes the students 
were unable to distinguish between the importance of 
the material presented by a visiting lecturer, and 
the dynamism, or lack of it in his delivery. 
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The courses the students found most productive, 
and interesting as indicated in the intervievvs and 
q^iestionnaires administered by Parkins, Rogers worre 
Basic and Advanced Reference, The courses 
they found least palatable were those in Documenta- 
tion, Program Planning and Technical -Services . 

In general evaluation of the program, most of 
students agreed that : 

The program was too intensified, too crowded, 
with insufficient time to explore and discuss 
ideas in depth. 

2. Greater emphasis might have been given to developin 
competencies to serve* the poor and less on the 
problems of the poor (which many of the students 
felt that they knew all about) • Several students 
felt the need of more work in advanced reference, 
especially in the retrieval of specialized infor- ' 
mation (census, health statistics, comajunity 
organizations) that would be of utility to low- 
income neighborhoods and on how to establish 
information systems for such communities. They 
also recommended the addition of a course on hov/ 

to learn about and relate to local communi tioi^ . 

3. The program was too highly structured, with too 
little opportunity for individual pref crence--^ and 
electives « 

4. Isolating the experimental group in separate 
sessions for all of the program was counter-produc- 

tive - it would have been stimulating, both 

for the experimental group, and for the regular 
students, if the students could have taken some 

of their work as a part of the general library 
science program. 

In all these judgments, the faculty is inclined to 
concur. Future programs/iat Wayne State University and 
at other library schools can gain some useful insights 
from these criticisms. >. 



CHAPTER 14 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

Specific recommendations about individual courses in the 
experimental curriculum are discussed in previous chapters 
and need not be repeated. Hovv^ever, it does seem useful 
to summarize now, the major insights we gained from the 
year-long institute, 

1) Programs designed to prepare public librarians 
at the master's level to work, with the dis A 
advantaged should be continued , since th e \ 
profession obviously needs such competence. \ 

2 ) Special effort should be made to recruit \ 
minority people into public library service 1 
to the disadvantaged . Even in a tight job ' 1 
market/ demand is high especially for 1 
Chicano and Black Librarians. Demand is 
more limited for white librarians with 

this specialty; at least in the large 
cities of the north and west. 

3) Recruiting candidates with intelligence^ 
emotional stability, dedication, and | 
aptitude for library service is crucial . 

None of the usual screening oevices 
(honor point average, written statements 
of interest and intent, letters of 
recommendation, and personal interviews) 
are completely reliable . Successful 1 
experience in service to the poor and 
in library work seem the prereguisites 
most likely to insure good candidates. 

■■ 4 ) Recruiting should focus on students who 1 
have demonstrated above average scholastic 
ability since curricula which undertake I 
to teach both the basic competences of i 
librarianship and a specialty in a \ 
limited time period are academically | 
demanding . 
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Roc rui t ing sho uld focus on candidates who can 
be geo graphically fle x ible . Despite the high 
demand for minority group librarians educated 
to work with the urban poor^ the danger of 
saturating a local market is very real. 

Extensive experience working in a publ ic 
library is excellent ^ if not e ssential pre- 
paration for institutes on public libra ry 
service to the disadvantaged . Future 
recruiting might concentrate on the para- 
professional and clerical staffs of urban 
public libraries. 

A graduate library science progr a m should 
address itself to professional competencies 
and insights. Such essential qualities 
as positive attitude toward the poor, 
ideals of service and personal integrity 
should be recruited. It is unrealistic 
to expect to form these qualities during 
the academic program. 

At least 18 months is necessary to pre- 
pare librarians t the master le vel 
w ith both bas ic professional education 
and a specialty. Since students who are 
poor, and have family responsibilities 
frequently feel that they cannot afford 
long periods on smal2 stipends, it might 
be wise to experiment with work-study 
arrangements* We are now considering 
a two year program with alternate 
quarters at work and on campus. 

Insights and methods from other disc ^i^jj^es 
must be int e grated into curricula on ^ublic 
librar y service to the urb a n disadvantaged . 
However, more research and experiment are 
needed on how to build a truly interdis- 
ciplinary program at the pre-service level. 
Research projects on urban library prob- 
lems undertaken jointly by library edu- 
cators and scholars from other disciplines 
offer some promise • 
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1 0 ) The l aboratory of a big city is an essent ial 
re_sourc e for educating students to be public 
j^ibrarians working with the urban disa dvantaged . 
Faculty must be able to guide students in 
exploring the city. 

1 1 ) Traditional tinne frames , wi t h ins t ruer ion and 

c lass "-contact extending c[uite evenly over a £i.i^l 1 
quarter'/ trimester / or semester seem more 
conducive to learning most subjects at t he 
pre-service lev el than highly concentra ted 
exposure > 

1 2 ) Students in both specialized and regular 
library science programs can benefit from 
contact with each other . We found it 
counter-productive for students in the 
experimental curriculum to be in separate 
sections throughout the program. 

13^ F ield work in social agencies which serve 
the poor is a valuable part of preparation 
for public library service ' to the dis- 
_adyanta ged , Effort should be made, how- 
ever, to integrate this field experience 
with the opportunity for students to 
initiate services in_Lo.cal public 
libraries, based upon the needs they 
discover in the social agencies. 

14) Bridge s betw een research, the l ibrary s c hool , 
t he students and publi c libraries are 
critical . Unless public libraries are 
receptive to experiment and innovation, 
educational programs, no matter how enlight- 
ened, will not result in improved service 
to the disadvantaged . A consortium between 
a library school and one or several public 
libraries might facilitate continuity. It 
could help the library school to recruit 
good candidates and strengthen the 
libraries programs with the multiple skills 
on a university faculty. 
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E^jj^er^rnent^^^ curricula, should be un struct- 
g-IlgJlSll^^, .£^Qvi .de maximum opportu nity for 
^rogram -o of stud y _ a d ap t e d t o^ j g d I vidual 
interest and need. 
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WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY/USOE INSTITUTE ON 
PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE URBAN DISADVANTAGED 
ROSTER OF FACULTY, STAFF AND RESOURCE PEOPLE 

Director: 

GGnevieve M. Casey, Associate Professor, Librar/ 
Science, Wayne State University 

Co-Directors: 

Robert Holland, Research Associate, ComTmunity 
Activities, Center for Urban Studi^^^s, Wayne 
State University 
. Michael Springer, Research Associate, Urban 
. Education, Center for Urban Studies, Wayne 
State University 

Advisory Committee : 

Robert E* Booth, Chairman, Department of Library 

Science, Wayne State University 
Noah Brovm, • Vice-President , Student Affairs, Wayne 

State University 
Margaret Grazier, Professor of Library Science, 

Wayne State University 
Clara Jones, Director, Detroit Public Library 
Conrad Mallett, Director, Neighborhood Relations, 

Wayne State University 
Mary Joan Rothfus, Intake Supervisor, Wayne County 

Departm.ent of Social Services 

Consultants : . 

Ralph W. Conant, President, Sovnthw^est Center for 

Urban Research 
Jack Dalton, Professor, School of Library Science, 

Columbia University 
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Advisory Committee (cont.) 

Otto lletzf^.l. Associate Director, Center for Urban 

Studies, ^J'ayne State University 
Barry Lawson, Resource Economist, New England 

River Bas ins Commission 
Donald Marcotte, Assistant Professor, Educational 

Evaluation, Wayne State University 
Louise Naughton, Assistant Professor, Library 

Science, Wayne State University 
Allen Sevigny, Regional Library Program Officer, 

U.S. Office of Education , 
Robert M. Smith, Director, Center for Adult 

Education, Region V 
Albert Stahl, Assistant Professor^ Instructional 

Technology, Wayne State University 
Hamilton Stillwell, Dean, University Extension 

Division, Rutgers University 

Course Coordinators : 

Joseph Becker, Pres ident , Becker 5c Hayes , Inc • 

Be thesda , Maryland 
Genevieve M. Casey, Associate Professor, Library 

Science , Wayne State University 
Benjamin W. Jordan, Dean, Division of Urban 

Extension , Wayne Stvate Univers ity 
Miriam Larson^ Assistant Professor, Library Science, 

Wayne State University 
Edith Phillips, Assistant Professor, Library 

Science, Wayne State University 
Bruce Schmidt , Director , Southf ield Public Library, 

Southf ield, Michigan 
Michael Springer, Research Associate, Urban Educa- 
tion, Center for Urban Studies, Wayne State 

University 

Lecturers and Resource People: 

Christopher Alston, Neighborhood Representative, 

Detroit, Michigan 
Sheldon Annis, Free Lance Writer, Wayne State 

University 

David Berninghausen, Dean, University of Minnesota 
Library School 
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Lecturers and Resource People (cont.) 

Germa,ine Krettek, Director, American Library 

Association, Washington Office 
Jaines Limbacher, Henry Ford Centinneal Library, 

Dearborn , Michigan 
Reuben Meyer , Professor arid Chairman , Department 

of Comjnunity and Family Medicine, and Professor 

of Pediatrics, Wayne State University School of 

Medicine 

Sandra Milton, Program Coordinator, Conference 

Institute, Division of Urban Extension, Wayne 

State Univers ity 
Frank J. Misplon, Program Director, McGregor 

Memorial Conference Center, Division of Urban 

Extension, Wayne State University 
Emily Newcomb, Professor of English, Wayne State 

University 

Penny Northern, Head, Film Department, Kansas City 

Public Library 
Harvey Ovskinsky, News Director, WABX-FM, Detroit, 

Michigan 

Josephine Pulsifer, Detroit Library Systems Depart- 
ment, Becker & Hayes, Inc. 

Morton Raban, Associate Professor of Chemistry, 
Wayne S tate Univers ity 

Mel Ravitz, President Common Council, City of Detroit 

Thomas W. Rotert, vJr.^ Director, Systems, Distri- 
bution and Utilization Centex for Instructional 
Technology, Wayne State University 

Everett Rogers, Professor, Communications, Michigan 
State University 

James Rogers, Director of Urban Services, Cleveland 
Public Library 

David Rosenbaum, Reference Librarian, Education 
Division, Wayne State University 

Francis X. Scannell, Michigan State Librarian, 
Lansing , Michigan 

Frank A. Seaver, Chairman, Department of Conferences 
and Institutes, Wayne State University 

Richard Simmons, Acting Director, Center for Urban 
Studies , Wayne State University 

Robert Stein^ Assistant Professor of Sociology, 
Wayne State University 

Ellen S tekert , Associate Professor of Engl ish , 
Wayne State University 
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Lecturers and Resou.rce People (cent.) 

Donald Bissett, Associate Professor, Elementary 

Education, Wayne State Univers ity 
Robert Bonovich, Associate Professor, Social Work, 

W: -'e State University 
Paul Breed, Reference Librarian and Bibliographer, 

Wayne State University 
Eugene Brook, Associate Director, Labor Division, 

Institute of Labor & Industrial Relations, 

Detroit , Michigan 
Billie Jean Brown, Quality Control Department, 

Motown Record Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
Jesse E. Christian, Associate Director, Detroit 

Industrial Mission 
Keith Doms, Director, Free Library of Philadelphia 
David Fand, Professor of Economics, Wayne State Univ. 
Otto Feinstein, Associate Professor, Wayne State 

Univers ity 

John D* Fraser, Director, McGregor Memorial 

Conference Center, Division of Urban Extension, 

Wayne State University 
Louise Giles, Dean of Learning Resources, Macomb 

County Community College, Warren, Michigan 
Virginia Griffin, Department of Adult Education, 

Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
William Hath, Acting Chairman, Secondary English 

Education, Wayne State University 
Robert M. Hayes, Executive Vice-President, Becker 

Sc Hayes, Inc., Bethesda, Maryland 
Robert Hazzard, Associate Professor of Speech, 

Wayne State University 
Wyona Howard, Neighborhood Representative, Detroit, 

Michigan 

Charles Hurst, Jr., President, Malcolm X College, 

Ch i c ago , 1 1 1 i no is 
Casper L. Jordan, Assistant Professor, Library 

Science, Atlanta University 
Bernard Klein, Professor, Political Science, 

University of Michigan Dearborn, Michigan 

Campus and Chairman, Detroit Charter Revision 

Commission 

Patricia Knapp, Professor of Library Science, 
Wayne State Univers ity 
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Lecturers and Resource People (cont.) 

Elizabeth Stump, Library of Congress, Division 

for the Blind and Physically Handicapped 
Jacqueline Tilles, Assistant Professor , Secondary 

English Education , Wayne State University 
Edward Vaughn, Owner, Vaughn's Book Store, Detroit, 

Michigan 

David Wineman, Professor, School of Social Work, 

Wayne State University 
Eleanor Wolf, Professor of Sociology, Wayne State 

University 

Edith Woodbury, Neighborhood Representative, 
Detroit , Michigan 

Speakers - Seminar on Public Library Service to the 
-Illiterate Adult: 

David Alexander , instructor 

John Axam , Head, Stations Department, Philadelphia 
Free Library 

Evelyn Coskey, Extension Librarian, Kanawha County 

Public Library, Charleston, West Virginia 
Ann Hayes, Evaluation Specialist, Appalachian 

Adult Education Center, Morehead State University 
William Henderson, Institution Consultant, Michigan 

State Library 
Peyton Hutchinson, Administrative Assistant, 

Department of Adult Education, Detroit Public 

Schools 

Helen Lyman, Assistant Professor of Library Science, 
University of Wisconsin 

Supportive Staff: 

Judith Ballard, Secretary 
Diane Dudas Secretary 

Marguerite Tripp, Research Assistant: to Simulation 

Project 
Sandi Winters, Secretary 
Sandra Yelenski, .Bibliographex* 

Program Officer: 

Frank A. Stevens, Chief, Training and Resources 
Braiich, B;ureau of Libraries and Learning 
Resources, U.S- Office of Education 
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Wayne State Univers i ty/U • S . O . E • Institute on 



PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE DISADVANTAGED 



Participant Roster 



Angelita Espino 

BOX 215, Sahurita, Arizona 85629 



Education : 

Experience : 
Special Skills: 
CoKununity Activities ; 



Leisure Activities 



B.A.^ Education, Spanish and 

Government , 
Univers ity of Arizona 
Tucson Public Library - Library 

Assistant 
Spanish, crafts (knitting, sewing, 

crocheting) , display 
Worked on political campaigns - 

hig?i schoo 1 and college 
Librarian - municipal government 
United Community Campaign 
Young Christian movement 
CEO Area Councils 

Dancing, cooking, music, handi-^ 

crafts , tennis 
Prefers to work with children 



Work Pref er'3iiGe : 

Fu ture Plans : 

This past year's experience at the Valencia Branch 
of the Tucson Public Library has gotten me excited 
about library work. I want the coming year to 
give me the knowledge necessary to answer reference 
questions in a library but most of all I want to 
learn how to plan programs for the people to meet 
the needs of the disadvantaged- I want to be able 
to find more ways to serve the disadvantaged in 
addition to making the people realize that the 
library is not a stuffy, dull place with "Quiet" 
signs all over, but a place that is there to help 
them- I want this next year to 'Carry on this 
enthusiasm and desire to help people - 
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Dorothy Jane Few 

14600 Strathmoor, Detroit, Michigan 48227 



Education ; 

Experience : 
Special Skills: 

Community Activities 



Leisure Activities 



B.A./ English and French 
Kentucky State College 
Queensborough Library - Clerk 
French , dramatic acting, creative 

writing, public speaking 
Cancer Drive 
Operation Pride 
School Tutor 
P.T .A, 

Sunday School Teacher 

Vacation Bible School Coordinator 

Michigan Association for Children 

with Learning Disabilities 
Reading, gardening, cooking , 

bicycle riding, karate 
Prefers to work with adults. 



Work Preference : 

Future Plans : 

It is niy hope that this year of study will provide 
me with some insight into working more effectively 
with the disadvantaged. I would like to discover 
ways the public library, school and church can work 
closer together for the good of the community. I 
would 'like for this to be a year of searching to 
see hov7 the public library can '*reach" the dis- 
. advantaged and render needed services. I feel 
that we will need to go into the community to find 
out the needs of the people. Too often, the mis- 
take has been made of programming "for'* the 
community rather than "with'^ the community. 



During this year, I hope we will be able to unveil 
ways of tapping that vast "waste land" of talent 
that is so often unused among the disadvantaged • 



John R. Godfrey 
612 Prentis, Apt, 



B-5 , Detroit, Michigan 48201 



Education : 



Experience : 



B.A., Sociology, English, 

Wayne State University 

Chrysler Corporation - Die Maker 

Apprentice and Production 

Worker 
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John R. Godfrey (continued) 



Special Skills: 
Community Activities 



Leisure Activities : 



French, Spanish, guitar, vvciting 
Worked on political campaians 
Social rehal'ili tai ion work v/ith ^ 

former mental patients 
Readiiig, listening and playing 

music. 

Prefers to worK with adults 



Work Preference: 
Future Plans : 

I am concerned with developing some basic skills as 
a librarian in order that I might channel my ener- 
gies towards the effective utilization of the x^^t^li*^- 
library system by the disadvantaged. I hope that 
student participation in the program will be at a 
high level because that seems to be how I v/ould 
most profit from the experience. 



Marva D • Greenv/ood 
2740 W. Grand Ave,. 



Apt. 301, Detroit, Michigan 48238 



Education : 



Experience 



Special Skills: 
Community Activities 
Leisure Activities : 
Work Preference: ' 

Future Plans : 

During the next 
the effects of 
city society, a 
society upon th 



B.A., Anthropology and Sociology 
Wayne State University 
National Bank of Detroit - Con- 
trol Clerk 
Michigan Bell Telephone Company - 

Repair Clerk 
U-G- Naval Hospital #3 - Hospital 

Corpswave 
Ge rman , p i ano 
Young People ' s Society 
Reading, knitting^ singing 
Prefers to work with teenagers 
or adults* 

year, I expect to gain insight into 
the public library system on inner 
nd the effects of this segment of 
e library. 



I am hoping for a great deal of exposure to actual 
working conditions we will be experiencing after 
finishing our year of study - a sort of internship* 
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Marva D. Greenwood (continued) 



I look forward to learning the inner workings of 
the public library, and finding out how the 
facilities offered by the library can be geared 
to the needs of its particular community* 



Constance Hallo ran 

7927 E. Lafayette, Detroit, Mi.chigan 



48214 



Experience 



Education: B.A., English and History 

Mt. St. Scholastica University 
Post-graduate studies , Library 
Science and English, Univer- 
sity of Illinois 
Gary School District , Gary, 

Illinois - Jr. High Teacher 
Nuestres Pequeno?i Hermanos , 

Cuernavaca, Mexico - Direc- 
tor, Gas a Kinder 
Spanish, painting, refinishing 
furniture, creative writing, 
display, public speaking 
1968 McGarthy campaign - recep- 
tionist at headquarters 
Benedictine Aide - teacher, admi 
is trator , counselor 
Leisure Activities: Two sons - Danny 3 and John 1 

Work Preference: Prefers to work with adults 

Future Plans: 

I would like to be a public librarian serving 
migrant workers* I think that a lot of past 
experience- would come together and be of use 
to these people. 



Special Skills 



Community Activities 



iJeanette L. Johnson 
5475 Cabanne Ave., Apt 



404, .St* Louis, Missouri 63112 



Education 



Experience : 



B.S. Elementary Education 

Grambling Gollege 

St* Louis Public Library - 

Library Assistant 
Tangipahoa Parish School Library 

Librarian 
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Jeanette L. Johnson (continued) 



Special Skills: Crafts, dramatic acting, display 

public speaking, storytelling 
radio-T . V. broadcasting 
COTomunity Activities: St. Louis Board of Education - 

volunteer storyt^^'ller 
- . :?h^c:L Teacher 

B.T .U, DiscTission Leader 
Leisure Activities: Reading, sewing, game playing 

Work Preference: Prefers to work with children ' 

Future Plans : 

When completing these courses I hope to have a 
better understanding and a workable solution ^o 
some of the problems of the uri^an disadvantaged. 
I hope that I will be able to relate more closely 
with the young people and kn:ow why they do some 
of the things they do. I will be better equipped 
to go into the community and offer the services 
of th^? public library in a different light, 
realizing the traditional library offers no 
attractions to the disadvantaged. 



Sharon Yvonne Jordan 

P.O. Box 165, High Springs, Florida 32543 

Education: B.A., English Education 

Florida Atlantic University 
Experience: African Cultural Center , Buffalo 

New York - Receptionist 
Santa Fe Jr. College Library - 

Student Assistant 
Florida Atlantic University 

Library, Technical Service - 
Student Assistant 
Gainesville Pi-blic Library - 
Summer Intern 
Special Skills: ' Spanish, clarinet, dramatic 

acting, poetry writing, 
pub lie speaking 
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Sharon Jordan (continued) 



Community Activities: Public Relations for Black City 

omrr^ * ssioner - City election 

High ..prings, Florida 
Community Theatre and Black Arts 

Group, High Springs , Florida 
Heads tsuT^ Programs 
Communi:!tv^ Education Center, 

Buffalo, N.Y. - Tutor for 

adul-r rnd young adults 
Community Choir, High Springs, 

Florida 

Leisure Activities: Reading, 1 able tennis , softball^ 

volleyball, basketball 

Work Preference: Prefers to work with children 

Future Plans : 

After I complete this prog:2srri I expect to work in 
the inner-city library in Binffalo, N.Y. Therefore, 
I am concerned with a currir:alum that will involve 
me with community programs activities and 

their relation to the publx.r library. I am most 
interested in activities i. :ralving the slow- 
reading and non-reading pur^ilic in disadvantaged 
communities. This would m^an that I expect to 
learn the effective use o:E multi-media for the 
public, 

Cynthia Luz Marquez 

1209 E. River, El Paso, Texas 

B.A., Srticiology and Library 

Scie'f.ce 
Univer3j.ty of Texas 
El PasD Public Library, Ysleta 

Bran:-h - Head 
El Paso Catholic Schools - 
Teacher 

El Paso Public Renewal Program - 
Inter /i ewer 
Special Skills: Spanish, cello 



Education : 



Experience 
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Cynthia Luz Marquez (continued) 



Community Activities: MAPA - State, county, city 

campaigns 

El Paso' Centenniel Museum - 
volunteer guide 

University of Texas - volunteer 
librarian 

Sponso Tri-Hi-Y Club (YMCA) 

MECHA and Trinity Chicano Coali- 
tion 

Leisure Activities: Chicano programs, reading, S(3w±x\g, 

swimming, coolcing 
Work Preference: Prefers to work with children 

Future Plans : 

1. Expect to find sincere commitment to the program 
by the administrators as well as participants, 

2. Expect to find curriculum geared toward "libraries 
and librarians role with the urban disadvantaged." 

3. Expect to learn as many facets of library work 
as possible. 

4. Make strong and lasting friendships with indivi- 
duals involved with program- 

Personal Concern 

1* Relate my year's experience at Wayne State to 
the El Paso community, especially urban disadvanta- 
ged aiaas. 

2. Collect and distribute information during the 
year to fellow librarians in El Paso. 

3. Encourage librarians from El Paso to gear 
branches located in urban disadvantaged areas to 
meet the needs of their communities, ' 



Darleen Mitchell 

655 West Kirby, Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Education: B.S. Business Education and 

Library Science 
Prairie View A&M 
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Darleen Mitchell (continued) 



Experience: Dallas Public Library - Youth 

Librarian 
Dallas Independent School District 

Head Librarian 
Prairie Viev/ A6M College - Steno- 
grapher and Assistant to Instruc- 
tor 

Special Skills: Spanish, painting and antiquing, 

flute, drums, dramatic acting, 
writing, display, public 
speaking, programming and 
computer skills 
Community Activities: Y-Teen sponsor 

Young People's Choir 
Leisure Activities: Tennis, swimming, reading, sewing, 

chess , writing, dancing 
Work Preference: Prefers to work with adults 

Future Plans : 

My expectations and concerns about the next year 
are many and varied. My greatest desire is to be 
able to work coherently with others in the program 
and in so doing, I feel that the task will be more 
meaningful . I am deeply concerned about ways in 
which I can better serve the disadvantaged and I 
do hope to gain considerable knowledge of the 
urban situation. I feel that there is more to a 
program than the mere learning of how it is to 
operate or function and would very much" like to 
see the real thing which in a sense does give 
you a certain amount of assurance* as to what 
to expect and not expect. I do want to share 
my experiences with the urban disadvantaged both 
s.ocially and academically . 



Evelyn S. RoLlins 

18995 Prevost, Detroit, Michigan 48235 

Education: B.A., English 

Tougaloo College 
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Evelyn ;>e Rollins (continued) 



Experience : 



Special Skills: 
Community Activities 



Leisure Activities 
Work Preference: 
Future Plans: 

Now that I am 
tute , I am, I 



Detroit Board of Education - 

Special Instructor/Librarian 
District of Columbia Public 

Library - Librarian 
National Geographic Society - 

Correspondence Dictator 
French, dramatic acting, writing, 

display, public speaking 
Headstart 

Remedial reading instructor 
Sunday School Teacher 
Tutor 

Sewing, reading, music 
Prefers to work with adults 



really a participant in this insti- 
think, anxious about the idea of 
earning the degree. I realize there is much to 
learn and intensive study, inevitably must be a 
part. 



I look forward to a year of experimentation as far 
as determining the role the library will play in 
reaching the community of the disadvantaged. I 
expect and hope that there will be close work be- 
tween the participants in this program and advisors 
or instructors . I am sure that being a librarian 
for two years and assuming the responsibility I 
have, that the courses outlined for us will be of 
great value and interest to me . I think that the 
courses are very relevant to this kind of institute 
and I again assume that the time not spent in the 
actual classroom will be invaluable in relating a 
profession to a "responsibility". 
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Callie Lorene Royster 

13524 Santa Rosa Drive, Detroit, Michigan 



Education: B.A. Sociology 

Wayne State university 

Experience: Young and Rubicon - Estimator 

Hutzel Hospital - Unit Secretary 
Redstone Arsenal - Student Office 
Worker 

Oakwood College Academy, Hunts- 
ville, Alabama - Secretary 

Special Skills: Ceramics, needlework, piano, 

display, programming and 
computer skills . 

Community Activities : Hospital volunteer 

Block club member 

Leisure Activities: Sewing, reading, outdoor activities 

Work Preference: Prefers to work with children 

Future Plans: 

I would expect to acquire skills that would prepare 
me to function within the urban community with 
greater effectiveness than the traditional approaches 
have achieved . I am really concerned as to how, 
during the institute, you propose to achieve your 
goal of making public librarians more relevant and 
• responsive to the needs of the comjnunity. I under- 
stand that the field experience and placement in 
social agencies would be helpful in broadening the 
perception of future librarians. 

I would really like to see some significant . changes 
in traditional patterns of Institution-Community 
relations. I am hopeful that as a result of this 
institute, some seeds for change may be sown. My 
expectations are somewhat limited due to the fact 
that I have had very little practical experience 
in the library situation as it now exists , therefore 
I am not as aware of potential areas of change that 
might seem apparent to me had I had more exposure • 
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Vvette L. Shane 

S903 Manor, Detroit, Michigan 48204 



Education: B.A., Sociology 

Fisk University 
Experience: Detroit Board of Education-Sec- 

tion III - Teacher 
Fisk Universit}-' - Library Aid 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Waco, Texas - Dramatic Arts 
Director 

Special Skills: Crafts, piano, dramatic acting, 

writing, display, programming, 
and computer skills, radio- 
T.V. broadcasting, public 
speaking 

Community Activities: East Side Branch Library, Waco, 

Texas - Library Aid 
Choir 

Work Preference: None 
Fucure Plans : 

I am looking forward to participating in your library 
science program. From actively working in this pro-- 
gram, I plan to acquire a knowledge in library 
science that should enable me to operate a benefi- 
cial library program for the public. i should 
develop a greater concern for the particular needs 
of the disadvantaged minorities as well as establish 
more guidelines for helping to meet these needs and 
any others that might arise. Because the library 
itself is an important asset of any community, I 
would like to see more services provided that could 
be beneficial to the advancement of these dis- 
advantaged people. I am deeply concerned that the 
public libraries aren't receiving the response from 
the public as it should. By working in this program 
and devising other methods of attracting and servi- 
cing the public, my goals can be accomplished * 



John Soltis 

14124 Sorrento, Detroit, Michigan 48227 

Education: B.A., Psychology and Art 

Wayne State University 

Experience: Private Tutor 

Detroit Baptist Camp-Counselor 
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John Soltis (continued) 



ERIC 



Special Skills: Gennan, display, crafts, drajnatic 

acting, writing, radio-T .V. , 
broadcasting, public speaking, 
prograOTT\ing and coinputer skills 

Coimnunity Activities: Church youth group coordinator 

Choir 

Leisure TiCtivities: Raising tropical fish, observing 

nature and- animals, reading, 
painting 

Work Preference: Prefers to work vvrith adults 

Future Plans : 

When I think about this undertaking for this Fall, 
it excites me. I feel I'm going to observe behind 
the scene activities of the Main Library and gain 
a deeper insight into the City of Detroit, 

My Expectations 

I VN^ill expect to talk to people ~ perhaps inter- 
viewing. 

I expect to learn about the city I've lived in 
from a different point of view and the role 
the library plays. 

I hope to have classes that I can freely partici-- 
pate in and feel I have something meaningful to 
say 

I read a book called Dibs: In Search of Self which 
moved me. I think it was because I could observe 
a woman therapist gradually breaking through to 
a very troubled child. I can't help but think 
that in this program or my job experiences ^ I'll 
have similar experiences. I will be dealing with 
people and situations that will frustrate me at 
first, but if I stick with them, there will be 
joy in seeing them solved and overcome. 



Toby Steinberger 

325 Merton, Apt. 410, Detroit, Michigan 

Education: B-A., Elementary Education, Social 

Studies^ English and Science 
University of Michigan 

Experience: Boston Public Schools - Teacher 

Sanders Restaurant - Waitress 
Nemer Building Co* - Receptionist 
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Toby Steinberger (continued) 



Special Skills: 
Coniniunity Activities 



Spanish, sewing, knitting, piano, 
writing 

Aliston School, Boston - volun- 
teer in arts and crafts pro- 
gram 

Traveling, tennis, cooking 
Prefers to work with children 



Leisure Activities: 

Work Preference : 

Future Plans: 

From what I have learned about the program, I 
expect to have a lot of practical experience 
as a librarian and to be constantly exposed to 
life in the city. As a result, once I am a 
librarian, this background will be a great 
asset. As there are only twenty students in 
the program, I hope we will be a closely knit 
group. 



Ann Cecile Sullivan 
University of Maryland, 
Anne, Maryland 

Education : 

Experience : 



Eastern Shore, Box 1038, Princess 



Special Skills 



Community Activities 



Leisure Activities: 
Work Preference : 
Future Plans : 

I am expecting 
in library scie 
me in library s 
problems of dis 



B.A., French and English 
Kentucky State College 
University of Maryland - Library 

Assistant 
Somerset Jr, High School, 

Princess Anne, Maryland ^ 
Secretary 
Upward Bound - Tutor and counselor 
Sewing^ display, public speaking, 
French, creative writing, 
creative dancing,, dramatic 
acting 
Mental Health Campaign 
Bible School 
Sunday School 

Poetry writing, sewing, music 
Prefers to work with teenagers 

a mixture of courses and experiences 
nee and sociology which will prepare 
cience while exposing me to the real 
advantaged minorities. According to 
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Ann Cecile Sullivan (continued) 



the brochure I received, I will be getting practi- 
cal experience in the library and in social agencies, 
sharing information in seminar sessions and applying 
principles of sociology to the needs to be filled by 
the library in disadvantaged urban areas. 

I am concerned with making a transition from semi— 
rural to urban living. And after a year's rest, 
I am hoping to fully regain the mental discipline 
required in academic areas. 



Dianne Summer 

120 Seward, Apt. 101, Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Education: B.A., Psychology and Sociology 

Wayne State University 
Experience: Wm. C. Roney and Co. - Dividend 

Clerk 

Special Skills: Spanish, candle making, drawing, 

dramatic acting, report 
. writing, display 
Leisure Activities: Reading, painting, candle making, 

swimming , camping , hiking , 
canoeing, fishing, dancing 
Work Preference: Prefers to work with children 

Future Plans: 

I am very much interested in learning how to reach 
people through the library in order to offer them 
help in locating the services they require such as 
medical attention, welfare, and , remedial reading 
programs. I would like to know what programs the 
library hopes to offer in regard to special reading 
courses for adults as well as children. I am also 
concerned with techniques that would enable the 
library to become involved with community affairs^ 
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Ann Taylor 

1457 Van Dyke, Detroit, 



Michigan 48214 



Ecaucation : 
Experience ; 



Special Skills 



Community Activities 



Leisure Activities 



B ~ A* Humanities 
Wa™ie State University 
Detroit Board of Education - 
Teacher 

St. Rose of Lima School, Detroit - 
Teacher 

Wayne State University, Liberal 
Arts Advising - receptionist 
Latin , commercial art , dramatic 
acting, writing , display, 
radio-T.V. , broadcasting, 
public speaking, ballet, 
modern dance 
St. Rose of Lima School - volunteer 
teacher in after school enrich- 
ment classes 
Van Dyke Block Club 
Skiing, reading, cooking, refini- 
shing antiques, attending 
plays and movies, walking dog 
None 



Work Preference: 

Future Plans : 

Right now, I am still feeling rather euphoric about 
being selected to participate in the Institute. My 
questions and concerns about the librarianship part 
of the program were answered by Professor Casey at 
the initial interview. I think some counseling on 
job opportunities - perhaps during. the Spring '72 
quarter ~ would be helpful. My other concern is . 
choosing and completing the Master's Essay or 
Project in the alloted 5^ weeks time. 



Alberta Thomas 

2369 Glencoe Street, Denver, Colorado 



Education : 



Experience : 



B.A- , History and Literature 

University of Colorado 

M.A., Library Science 

University of Denver 

Denver Public Library - Library 

Ass istant 
Mile Hi Girl Scout Council 



EKLC 
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Alberta Thomas 



( continued) 



Experience : ( cont ' d ) 
Special Skills: 
Corrmiunity Activities 



Jefferson County Bank, Denver 
Spanish , piano , singing 
Girl Scout Leader 
Sunday School Teacher 
Choir 

Reading , sports activities 
Prefers to work with chi Idren 



Leisure Activities : 

Work Preference: 

Future Plans : 

1. I have many ideas or programs I would. like to 
start .at the library where I now work. I am 
hoping that this institute will help polish many 
of these ideas . 

2 • I expect to learn a lot from the varied 
experiences of the participants- 

3. I expect to be aware of people much more than 
all the theory I could learn about library science 
I have always thought that library science should 
be more people oriented than all the unim.portant 
theories one normally learns in library school. 
To be a public librarian we should know how to 
get along with our patrons, make them feel impor- 
tant . 



Janice Toler 

14430 Vassar, Detroit, Michigan 48235 



Education : 



Experience 



Special Skills: 
Community Activities 



Leisure Activities : 
Work Preference: 



B.A. , Sociology 

Wayne State University 

Wayne State University - student 

assistant 
Detroit Public Library - student 

page 

Spanish , Latin , writing^ display, 
Jackie Vaughn's election campaign 
Nurse Aid 

Pre-schoo 1 Catechism Teacher 
Knitting, reading, tennis, cooking 
Prefers to work with children or 
adults 
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Janice Toler (continued) 

Future Plans: 

Although I am fully aware that this Institute is 
new and as sucb faces all the difficulties of 
adaptation and the search for relevancy, I do have 
some expectations. I would be deeply disappointed 
if this program did not help increase my awareness 
of the needs of the poor and show me some of the 
various ways of using the library to help develop 
the potential of undeveloped resources of the poor . 



William L. White, Jr. 

3203 Pasadena, Detroit, Michigan 48238 



Education : 
Experience : 



B .A . , Sociology 
Wayne State University 
Federal Aviation Agency, Detroit 
Metropolitan Airport - Air Traffic 

Controller 
Family and Neighborhood Services - 

Group Worker 
French, woodworking, drums, 

pub lie s pe aki ng 
Voter Registration Drive 
Volunteer work with neighborhood 
youth 

Block Club Vice President 
Photography, outdoor sports , 

automotive mechanics, reading, 
woodworking 
Prefers to work with children or 
teenagers 

Future Plans : 

Inasmuch as this is an experimental program, I'm 
not quite sure what to. expect. However, I*m very 
much anticipating stimulating sessions in the 
seminars and field experience portions of the pro- 
gram. If our comments regarding our expectations 
and concerns will be again solicited at a later 
date, perhaps then I'll have something to say. 



Special Skills: 
Community Activities 

Leisure Activities : 
Work Preference: 
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Wayne State University 
Department of Library Science 

The American Public Library, 1971 

A summary fact sheet for instructors and lecturers 
at the USOE Institute on Public Library Service to the 
Urban Disadvantaged 



Libraries collect the human record in print, audio, 
visual, or electronic form. They organize this record 
in terms of the needs of their clientele, and they 
retrieve from it, in order to make the record w±dely 
available. 

Unlike school, college, or special libraries, which 
have particular primary clientele and specific purpose, 
public libraries traditionally aim to serve everyone in 
the community from pre-school to old age, from the 
illiterate to the most highly educated, from the poor 
to the -most affluent. In fact, however, studies reveal 
that public libraries usually reach from 10 to 25 per 
cent of their potential users, and that their users are 
mostly white, middle-class people, economically stable, 
if not affluent, college, or at least high school grad- 
uates. More than half the users are students, engaged 
in formal education . 

Despite its middle class orientation, the public 
library has a long history of service to the poor, as 
an informal "people's university," 

Many American public libraries began as agencies 
for the education and ''uplift" of mechanic and mercan- 
tile apprentices - young men who had come into the 
cities from their farm homes to work in factories or 
businesses, in need of bas ic education and wholesome 
leisure activities. 
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During the period of mass ixnmigration from Europe, 
public libraries, especially in tile large Eastern sea- 
board cities, were heavily used by the new Americans for 
self-education and cicculturizatdLon . During the depres- 
sion of the twenties and thirtiies, the public libraries 
were a haven for the unemployed who sought shelter as 
well as an opportunity to use time productively. 

Under W.P-A., the federal government, for the first 
time, entered into support of public libraries by pro- 
viding funds to employ the jobless and to construct new 
buildings. Although support and control of public 
libraries continues to be primarily local, the federal 
government has expanded its depression support. 

Library Services Act of 1956, amended to the Library 
Services and Construction Act of 1964, 1956, and 1971, 
provides matching funds to the states for the establish- 
ment and improvement of public library services « Funds 
are channeled through state libraries according to long- 
range state plans. Approximately half of the states 
also contribute state aid to the support of local public 
libraries . 

The majoi- public libraries in the United States 
were traditiondlly in the . large cities, although as early 
as the first decade of the twentieth century, county 
libraries were organized to extend service to rural 
areas. For the last twenty years, there has been a 
growing movement to establish public library systems - 
large administrative units, consolidating several smaller 
libraries, extending the resources and services of the 
major libraries and providing a regional base for sup- 
port and administrative control. 

Despite the movement toward consolidation, many 
major public libraries in core cities are presently 
finding themselves in serious fiscal crisis as library 
costs rise, the range of materials increases, and the 
tax base of the city erodes. Suburban areas are frequent- 
ly over-extended to provide basic services for their own 
residents, and are unwilling to contribute to the support 
of core city services including library services , although 
suburban residents continue to depend upon the research 
resources of the major libraries which cannot be duplica- 
ted. 



Core city public libraries a.re r. .-a? seeking ways to 
cope with their eroded support, and ailso to find new 
patterns of service meaningful to thei potential clien- 
tele - the less educated, the poor, cite^e minority groups 
with little tradition of reading or lilorary lase, as 
well as the aged, the handicappe^d ar: d the institution- 
alized. Along with all other libraries, thiey are 
affiliating with networks at the locaL, state, and 
national level to insure the free flow cf resources. 

The major concerns of urban publ: c libraries today 

are : 

1 . New patterns of service rele^ -at to the poor » 
2 * New administrative, financial , and inter- 
governmental political structiax'es to corre- 
late city and suburban library service. 
3* The development of networks to coordinate 
resources and services in all types of 
libraries. 

4. The use of new, non-print media and elec- 
tronic methods for the organisation and 
retrieval of information. 
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Urban Public Libraries 
Selected Readings 
November, 1971 



Edwards, Margaret. The Fair Garden and the Swarm of 
Beasts, t he Library and the Young Adult . Ne w 
York, Hawthorn Books, 1969, 

Libraries at Large ; Tradition, Innovation, a r :,d the 
National Interest , New York, Bowker, 1969. 

Library Networks, Promise and Performance; the Thirty - 
Third Conference of the Graduate Library School , 
July 29-31, 1968 , Edited by Leon Carnovsky. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1969. 

Long, Harriet G. Public Library Service to Children ; 

Foundations of Development , Metuchen, New Jersey, 
Scarecrow Press, 1969- 

Martin, Lowell. Library Response to Urban Change . 
Chicago , American Library Association , 1969 . 

Nelson Associates. Public Library Associations in the 
United States . Chicago, American Library Associa- 
tion, 1969 

Public Library Association. Committee on Services to 
the Functionally Illiterate, Public Library 
Services for the Functionally Illiterate ; A 
Survey of Practice . Chicago, American Library 
Association / 1967 . 

Public Library Association. Committee on Standards. 
Minimum Standards for Public Library Systems . 
Chicago, American Library Association, 1967. 

The Public Library in the Urban Setting . Edited by 
Leon Carnovsky. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1968. 
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USING A PARTICIPATORY 



LEARNING APPROACH 



ov 



Robert M. Smith, Director 
University Center for Adult Education 

I • Participation Training 

As promised in the initial proposal, the director and 
co-directors of the institute on Public Library Service- 
to the disadvantaged endeavored to employ what can be 
termed a participatory 'learning approach. The central 
idea cf this approach was to put maximum feasible responsi- 
bility for learning on the learner (rather than on the 
instructor or on materials) . Unless the prospective 
learners have experienced this approach and have developed 
the necessary minimal skills, they usually require train- 
ing — experiences in "learning how to learn" in groups. 
One tested design for accomplishing this purpose — training 
adults to learn effectively in small groups — is Participa- 
tion Training. 

Participation Training was developed in the 1950 's at 
Indiana University by Paul Bergevin and sever:a.l associates.. 
As a collegue of Dr. Bergevin, i used it extensively in the 
late 50 's with public library personnel and at that time 
described several experimental programs conducted in 
Indiana in half-a-dozen articles in library journals. a 
more recent article in Adult Leadership (September, 1969), 
details "Some Uses of Participation Training" and contrasts 
it with the better known "T-Group" experience. The article 
cites several similarities in the two training designs and 
identifies the principle difference as the greater am.ount 
of structure provided by Participation Training. 

When a group of from eight to 16 persons undergoes 
participation training they are instructed by a "trainer" 
(or "co-trainers") who is experienced in this approach 
and qualified to help others to learn to use it. Through 
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a series of discussions, problem solving and planning 
sessions the group members are to develop or increase 
their discussion and planning skills, their listening 
and verbal communication skills, and their understand- 
ing of v/hat makes for productive group learning activitie 
During some 12 to 24 instructional hours of their train- 
ing, they usually "jell*' as a cohesive, mutually support- 
ing "group" that can accomplish a task efficiently and in 
a manner that permits individual wants and needs to be 
met simultaneious ly - They learn to give and receive- 
verbal feedback, to accept responsibility for lapses 
in "teamwork" and to get in the habit of following 
periods of group learning activity with periods of 
"process analysis" (called "critiques") in which they 
analyze such matters as "What went wrong? What pre- 
vents us from functioning more effectively?, etc." 

II. Par.ticipation Training in the Institute 

Although it was perhaps not adequately clarified as 
to its . implications for teaching and learning styles, 
the decision was made to use a participatory learning 
approach in the institute. It was felt that the 
relatively intelligent and presumably motivated students 
drawn to the program would respond positively to this 
approach and be capable of benefiting from it. Central 
to the building in of a participatory approach was 
about 18 hours of Participation Training. This train- 
ing used a design which required the twenty participants 
to spend the bulk of the contact hours in subgroups 
of ten- The training was a part of the initial course 
on "Librariess and Cultural Change" and took place during 
the first week of the Institute. 



Group members choose their own agenda ("topics" and 
"goals") throughout Participation Training. When the 
training constitutes the first phase of a longer learning 
experience, the topics identified and dealt, with have a 
tendency to flow toward the upcoming course (or whatever) 
as a whole. 
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which is to say, that the Institute staff anticipated 
the students ' discussing primarily such matters as 
"Expectations," "Our Needs and Goals vis a vis Our 
!irear Long Program," etc. This expectation proved to 
be a warranted one. Furthemiore the staff believed 
itself to be on target when a pre-Institute^ survey of 
expressed needs brought out the fact that at least 
some of the students were looking . forward to "learning 
cooperatively. " 

The participation training emphas ized discussion 
and communication skills, problem-solving and the 
giving and receiving of feedback. It played down 
planning procedures. The major written resource used 
was Participation Training for Adult Education by 
Paul Bergevin and Johr^ McKinley (Bethany Press, 1965) 
As regards reaction to the training program in September 
both the participants (Institute students) and the' 
trainer (Robert Smith) ireported general satisfaction 
that it "had gone about as well as could be expected," 

III. Some Effects, Pluses and Minuses 

Participation trriining apparently constitutes a 
useful way to begin the Institute. It served as a v^ay 
for the twenty Institute participants to get acquainted 
and to assess the resources contained in their own 
group. It gave them a chance to share misgivings, hopes 
and aspirations. Many of the individual participants 
apparently acquired skills and insights from the train- 
ing which should prove useful in their work as librarian 
with community groups. The quality of the planning and 
problem solving sessions occurring later in the 
Instutute appears to have been positively affected by the 
training. One or two "militant'* or "radical" students 
appear to have sized up the training as a "tool of the 
Establishment" — a token relinquishing of the power and 
authority inherent in university instruction. They 
accordingly may have endeavored. to turn the training 
against their real or imagined "oppressors" by subverting 
it. The results of their efforts appear to have been in- 
cons lus ive . 
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As 



concerns the shortcomings the training provided. 



(1) appears to have been insufficient in length and 
depth to overcome the inherent competitiveness < 
graduate study; so that a "true spirit" of 
cooperative learning never came to pass, if it 
were indeed ever reasonable to expect that it 
wou 1 d . 

(2) probably should have been given to faculty and 
staff as well as to students. The results cf 
training students only encouraged: 



conflicting expectations among faculty 
and staff with regard to permiss ible and 
desirable student input into curriculum 
modification. 

conflicting notions as to the limits and 
parameters of student respons ibility 
and decision making power*. 



Implications and Recommendations 
A. Regarding Preservice Education 



1. Though it will soon be twenty years since 
Participation Training first was put into 
Service, the method remains a useful, 
economical way to accomplish certain 
ends desirable in group learning 
situations. When Participation Training 
is used in special, experimental programs 
such as the disadvantaged institute , those 
trained should include all persons 
actively involved: faculty, students, 
administrative staff, support staff, 
even resource persons if feasible. 
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Implications and Recorrunendations (Con't,) 



A . Regarding Continuing Education 

2. Participation training has proven 
useful as a first step in the 
inst -illation of an inservice 
^ education program in . medium 

s ized or a large library (or in a 
program in which several small 
libraries collaborate) • It is 
a way to unfreeze old habits, 
patterns and procedures in con- 
junction with introducing planned 
change and organization develop- 
ment. 

In summarizing the use of Participation Training in 
the experimental curriculum was defensible and desirable, 
both as a way of fostering cooperative group learning^ 
and as a way of imparting, skills in group dynamics nec- 
essary for librarians who serve the disadvantaged. How- 
ever, the implications of participation training are far 
reaching for both learning and teaching style and need 
to be carefully assessed and planned for. 
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THE FUTURE OF URBAN AMERICA 



by 

Mel Ravitz , President 
Common Council , Detroit 

(Lecture Delivered to "Public Library and the City" 
Course, Novenfber, 1971) 

The future of America's cities will be determined, 
like, their past, by the cultural forces and factors of 
the society. Just as our existing cities and emerging 
urban regions are the result of the technology, the 
institution and the values and attitudes of our 
people, so too will be the urban* areas of the coming 
decades. No people can escape the impact of its 
culture, and the urban forms we have created are both 
the products of our culture as well as the new cultural 
elements that have their own reciprocal influence on 
the future* 

In the past, quite obviously, technological factors 
were preeminent in forming the city. in order for cities 
to grow to their present m.agnitude and population, inven- 
tions and discoveries in medicine, sanitation, transporta- 
tion and agriculture were essential. 

Without the steam locomotive, the large industrial 
city could not have been possible. Railroads brought 
people and raw materials to the cities and dispersed 
finished products to the rural reaches of the country. 

Likewise, huge cities in America and elsewhere would 
have been impossible without the great public health 
advance of the ninteenth century. 

Also important in shaping the commercial and industrial 
cities of the present was the mechanization and electrifica- 
tion of the farms, which permitted fewer fairm workers to 
produce more and better food to sustain the ever increasing 
masses in the cities. 
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During the roughly ninety years between the beginning 
of the Civil War, and the end of World War II, America's 
cities grew in size and in people. Since. the end of World 
War II different things have been happening to these 
central cities. 

The time has come for us to raise the ultimate question 
about our cities: Do we still need them? Vfho can or will 
or must live within them? Can we live without vitally 
alive central cities? At what price? Are we willing to 
pay that price? 

I raise these hard questions because it is my hypothesis 
that America's central cities are in process of changing 
their function. They are changing from being the centers 
of social, political, economic, cultural, educational life 
to being merely catchment areas for the old, the poor, and 
those nobody else wants or even wants to see* The central 
city, I suspect, is where we plan to house the Other 
America, with the hope that 'out of sight is out of mind'. 
Now that the poor have been rediscovered, they must be 
hidden away again. 



I do not believe this changeover of function of the 
central city was done by design or deliberately by the 
working of diabolical individuals. I believe it has begun 
to occur as a result of the working out of the basic values 
of the society which most of us accept and apply. In other 
words, what's happening to the central city is the result 
of the unfolding of social, economic and political factors 
that run deep in the nature of our soceity. 

One of these social factors has been the development 
and widespread usage of the automobile, surely an innocent 
enterprise, but powerful in its consequences , 

The car gave an endless mobility to Americans. Its 
mass production and subsequent inexpens iveness put it with- 
in reach of. all but the poor. Indeed/ automobile produc- 
tion in America is rising faster than the growth of human 
population these days. 
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The car allows anywhere to become somewhere to some- 
body. The suburbs blossomed as a direct result of the 
car. Without the automobile urban growth would have had 
to follow the limited lines of mass transit or not occur 
at all. 

Those central cities that had and maintained a mass 
transit system before the widespread use of the car were 
able to hold more of their population^ particularly along 
the transit lines, and also to maintain their downtowns. 
Cities without such transit systems have suffered ♦ It 
will be interesting to watch San Francisco to see if its 
Bay Area Rapid Transit can hold' and attract population 
and help maintain the central city. 

Detroit not only did not have a mass transit system 
but also had flat terrain without obstacles to spread 
out growth when mass use of the car occurred. And of 
course, there is a special deference and preference for 
the car in the motor city. Accordingly, it may be in 
the worst shape of all large central cities insofar as 
holding its population and enterprises is concerned. 
Its people and bus iness . have uninterruptedly been flow- 
ing in all directions without the anchor of a mass tran- 
sit structure to hold them and to support its downtown. 
Downtov^n and the inner city have been left to the old 
and the poor and those who prey on them. It is no 
wonder that one. inner city resident was robbed nineteen 
times. That's merely symptomatic of what will happen 
as the centrifigal exodus of black and white people 
able to move away continues. 

It might be possible to create a chart comparing 
central cities across the country on the basis of mass 
transit systems and ease of expansion. We might be 
able to rank cities in this way. Transporation has 
been and is an important factor because it determines 
what people can and cannot do. 
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If a city had only pre-^motor car transporation , 
grov/th would have to follow its pattern. Such a city 
would be ethnically, econon^ically , and racially mixed 
even though it would probably have its neighborhoods 
separated by race, class, religion and nationality. 
Such a city would be much like the American city of 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

The motor car has made the difference. It pro- 
vided the mobility that has reshaped the American 
city. Without the car people had little choice about 
abandoning the central city; with it they can follow 
their racial and class biases, and they have been doing 
so for the past twenty-five years • 

In some ways, of even more critical importance 
than transportation in determing the future shape, com- 
position, distribution, and life quality of urban 
America has been and will be the attitudes of Americans 
towards race and poverty. More than any other factors, 
these two will condition what we can and cannot do in 
the days ahead. 

It is no secret that America carries the albatross 
of white racism around its neck. Our prevailing, cul- 
turally entrenched attitude of white racial superiority 
has already patterned the American central city and the 
urban region into the segregated areas they are. Add 
to that racism our moralistic, condescending, punitive 
attitude toward the poor and the disadvantaged of both 
races, and we have a pair of social factors that will 
shape the contour of urban America, These factors 
-'letermine the movement of people; they influence the 
choice of schools; they dictate peoples' notions of 
housing, recreation, social service and a host of 
other things. These attitudes of the white, middle 
class majority about race and poverty will decide how 
the American urban region grows and changes in t!.e 
years ahead. 
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These factors of white racism and what I choose to 
call middle classism have already left their imprint 
on the emerging metropolitan region. Throughout the 
country, the urban region shovN^s a concentration of the 
black, the poor and the old in central cities, v^^ith 
the surrounding suburbs largely VN^hite, middle class 
and young. The region is sharply segregated with 
respect to both race and class. Most suburbanites 
want no part of the poor, the black and the old 
who were left behind in the central city. 

This division of people of the urban region by 
race and class has left the central city increasingly 
a place inhabited by those unable financially to main- 
tain it or to provide the essential services they 
require and which the daily influx of non-resident 
commuters demands. if the present population trend 
continues, one need not be a prophet to predict the 
future of central cities, or of the urban region. 

Physically we may expect central cities to con- 
tinue to deteriorate as sheer age and obscelescence 
take over, and as fewer and fewer people remain who 
have the will and the financial capacity to maintain 
property. Moreover, the city government's ability 
to conserve and improve" as well as to replace public 
facilities will diminish as its tax base declines and 
as costs of labor and materials rise. in the days 
ahead, unless a reversal of trend occurs, we may 
e::qpect that the streets of the central city will 
have larger chuckholes longer, that there will be 
more boarded up buildings, that garbage and litter 
wi^ be collected less frequently, that the city 
w£LX look more and more drab and dirty* in all 
ways the central city will suffer from a lack of 
maintenance that will be rooted in financial in- 
ability. The downward spiral will accelerate. 
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Financially, we may expect the central city govern- 
ment to reach a point soon of utter desperation if not 
bankruptcy. Costs of government continue to climb; man- 
power and materials are more expens ive ; more city 
employees are necessary, especially in the fields of 
crime control, health care, fire protection, public 
education, city services. Against these fiscal require- 
ments, the central city's property tax base steadily 
diminishes. if the property tax is increased to offset 
the erosion, it strikes people least able to pay; the 
poor, the aged, those on limited, fixed incomes. 



Those who can move away to avoid property tax in- 
creases do so; such people are even more apt to leave 
if there is a municipal income tax, or if local excise 
taxes are imposed. Not only do individuals move to 
other communities, so too do businesses, especially 
the small ones that have little or no capital invest- 
ment to hold them, and that arei presently tied only by 
a lease. When that lease expirres, pressed by the pres- 
sures of crime and less than perfect school system, and 
prompted by the lure of increasing their take-home-pay 
by the mere act of moving away, many do so. Such 
departures further reduce the central city's ability 
to meet its fiscal, reguinements and erode the hope of those 
who cannot leave. 

Educationally^ the central city is caucfht in the ^ 
perplexing dilemma of having to provide a higher quality 

of education than ever before. This better education 
is required because of overall societal demands for 
greater skill and because Qif a. larger disadvantaged 
population to assist • At the :same time these mounting 
requirements occur, the city's revenue resources to 
build new schools, to reduce class size by hiring more, 
good teachers, to provide skilled remedial specialists 
and programs, have declined and are spiraling downward. 
There is a real question in central cities whether there 
will be sufficient money to operate the public schools 
on a full time basis next fall. 
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Politically too - JQ^V changes can be anticipated in the 
'next several years. Unlike the other changes just described, 
those expected in government cannot be viewed as necessarily • 
unfortunate or undesirafcle. They will rather reflect the 
changes cf population ccimpos ition we see beginning to 
happen now. We may exp^rit that the white .middle class 
will soon have largely departed the central city, especially 
families with children. Remaining will be only small clusters 
of white people who can afford the luxury of living in 
the upper middle income oases of the central city, or who 
can afford to send their: children to private schools. 

Over the coming yesirs we may expect a growing s:tream 
of black middle or uppeir middle income families to flow 
into the suburbs, leaving behind them a central city popula- 
tion that is black and vyrhite and that ranges from very low 
income to the poverty level. 

Whether all black or mixed white and black, the political 
leadership of the central cities in the years ahead will not 
have an easy time of it. As we have learned from dSevelaBd, 
Gary and Newark, where tfhere are bi a ck: mayors , the i^^tubborn 
urban problems of inadeijpate financing", police-commiii.ni ty 
relations, housing, recirsation, crime, drug abuse, pollu- 
tion, do not evaporate yust because the skin color o!f: the 
government leadership cfranges. These problems persist, 
and they seem to be- getting more complex and dangerous, 
regardless of the leade2rship. 

One consequence of these problems is that affluent 
suburbanites;, black and white alike, will skirt the central 
city. They will actuality drive around it rather than 
through it for fear of inadequate streets, crime, insuffi- 
cient services- Buildings- and businesses will have been 
abandoned at great cost. The treasured attractions of 
the central city: the art nuseums, the libraries, the 
universitites , the churches , the sports facilities , the 
shops, the riverfront, all these will be bypassed and 
will be rebuilt elsewhere at immense expense. With each 
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additional withdrawal of people, businesses, money or hope, 
the central city sinks one notch lower into- physical and 
social decrepitude. And as the central city declines, 
its remaining residents, the black and white poor and aged, 
become more and more hopeless • 

It is within this real^ tension-ridden context that 
we must evaluate all proposals for refashioning the urban 
region either physically or administrativeiy . Two 
proposals particularly have surfaced recently and se.ein 
to have caught the fancy of those who want the urban, 
region to fit their ideal image. 

One proposal is to create so-called 'mew towns' at 
the periphery of the present urban regicru; the other pro- 
posal is to establish a regional governix^nt to permit 
more centralized planning and ef f ectuatic::^ . Neither 
proposal is attuned to the harsh reality of white racism 
and middle classism, but that has not intibated their 
proponents. One of these proposals is also que^stionable 
on other grounds, even if it were politi:Lsl.ly feasible. 

So long as the prevailing attitudes white racism 
and middle classism dominate our social ln:srt itutlons , 
, there is no practical way 'new towns' can siucceed. 'New 
towns' cannot succeed on any but an expen-si-ve , token 
basis so long as the over^-vh aiming population of ±he 
suburbs holds to its racial, and class at~titiades and 
values. Most suburban people view central city residents 
with suspicion, hostility and fear; ther/ dca't want the 
balanced racial and socio-economic popuXaiti-iiDn mix that 
characterizes the ideal 'new town'. And' tfbsy have the 
political power to prevent it. 

Nor do many black people In central -li-tles want to be 
transplanted away from their social ties and cultural 
facilities all the way out to suburbia. Some black 
leaders even suspect that the efforts to create 'new 
towns' are part of a white conspiracy to move blacks 
out of the central city either to diffuse their grow- 
ing political power or to acquire the valuable land 
there.- As one eloquent black lady phrased it at a public 
hearing, "We don't want to be removed to the suburbs ^ 
we know"* 
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Our land is valuable. We knov\^ what urban rene\val 
has done; its removed black people from the central 
city. We know what your 're fixing to do. You aim 
tcr move us out there and take our land. We don't 
want to go. We want to make our neighborhood into 
^ new town now. " 

If, then, on the receiving end as well as on the 
going end there is deep suspicion about the 'new 
town' concept, it isn't likely to materialize except 
as an expensive, token gesture in a few places of 
wh^t we might do if we were not inhibited by our 
own attitudes. 

Nor is the hostility to 'new towns' only related 
to race. Neither the white nor the black middle class 
wa^its to live with impoverished, undereducated , un- 
employed and sometimes unemployable people of whatever 
race. Unless the 'new town' restricts its residents 
to the middle class and above, it will be difficult 
to find a sufficient population to live there. To be 
Hiure, a token 'new town' might be built adjacent to 
any central city or nearby, but to view the 'new 
town' as the large-scale means of reshaping the urban 
xegion is naive. 

Regional or metropolitan government is another 
concept that cannot be achieved because of white racism 
and middle classism. Except in a few unusual situa- 
tions where the urban population is so homogenous, or 
where other circumstances may be so compelling, the 
current thrust toward developing a new layer of 
government above the level of cities, townships, 
villages and counties, just will not succeed. 
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Neit:>i£:r the inajority of the residents of the 
whj.te, miriral.5- class suburbs, nor the majority of the 
black res i:3^-fx.zs of the central city wants a new govern- 
mental echs-lLcm that will lessen their respective author- 
ity over the or-esent jurisdictions. 'AThite, middle class 
suburbanites; just don't want to relate to a black and 
poor pop-u L^itrie n . If they fear anything more than 
racial dnxc rr- ition, it is that they will have to take 
over th:e cnn't 3I city and pay for solution of its 
problems.. -rr view the black and white poor left 

bonind ±n '"lir central city in negative terms. They 
stereot^jTpe t:-^ em all as lazy, drunken, prone to crime 
and viole^^C i-. While there may be some residual feel- 
ing that iiricse people of the central city should 
perhaps be -./ptt from utter starvation and disease, 
they woull-d rot be welcomed as fellow citizens in a 
regional rcTJ\ ajronnent . Besides, the numerous suburban 
c ommu n i tai^£: j-edLish their relatively small size and 
their loas'E colLitical autonomy. 

From rfis^ lother side, the opposition to regional 
government -iqually intense. Central city blacks 
view atteiin^pi!rr3- r:o create a metro government, or regional 
authoriti€S ■ r-^£ond their reach, as a gigantic plot on 
the part c5: ci:re: always exploiting white' to prevent 
them from a::' -sieving control of the central city just 
^t the timB it is about to happen. A growing number of 
black peopiLe. ixave become numb to the concept of 
racial intCTraition; they want only the opportunity to 
live in peacie and with the same quality of life white 
people enjoy. They are not about to be lured 
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away from central city powder, which is within their grasp, 
for the sake of the presumed efficiency and administrative 
rationality of a regional government. After all, nobody 
else in history ever put these academic values ahead of 
political power. white racism and middle classism will, 
prevent formation of metro governments in most urban 
regions of America. 



It should be clec>i- that the predicated failure to 
achieve regional governments in most urban areas does 
not necessarily mean that these areas must grow in un- 
planned, helter-skelter fasion. There is an alterna- 
tive approach to regionalism which some of us see as 
not only politically more acceptable, but which is also 
preferable in terms of such other values as the enhance- 
ment of local governments, voluntarism, and local citizen 
accountability. That alternative is the council of 
governments . 



The council of governments is a voluntary association 
of J.ocal governments of a region, supported by dues and 
grants,' designed to plan, coordinate and implement those 
actions the member governments decide they want. 
Although councils of government have weaknesses, they 
also have significant strengths, chief of which is that 
they are possible and are mostly viewed as non-threaten- 
ing to the autonomy of local governments, large and small. 
Evidence fiom several regions, notably Washington, Atlanta 
and Detroit, suggests that councils of government do have 
the ability to undertake projects of major magnitude and 
importance to the region. In Detroit, for example, the 
Southeast Michigan Council of Governm.ents , SEMCOG, serves 
as the regional review and comment agency for nearly all 
state and federal grants coming into the region. Daily, 
SEMCOG provides technical' assistance to the governments 
of the region in the areas of planning, education, public 
works, data processing, public safety, social services, 
and manpower utilization. SEMCOG is currently engaged 
in several region-wide action studies in transportation^ 
solid waste disposal, pollution and drug abuse control. 
Both member governments and non-members will consider 
recommendations that will result from these action 
studies. 
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Once it is understood that they are not governments, 
councils will be in an even better position to involve 
the local governments of the region. in a practical sense, 
councils of government permit intergovernmental cooperation 
and coordination within the existing context of a divided 
region* Although that is not their only virtue, it is 
one thrit is presently indispensable for any constructive 
kind of regional planning and effectuation. 

As we observe the present conditions of urban America 
and look toward the future, it becomes increasingly clear 
that national public policy must address itself dynamically 
and dramatically to the two fundamental problems of this 
society: white racism and middle classism. These attitudes, 
which have become thoroughly institutionalized in all the 
structures of the society, lie at the heart of significant 
social change and of the possibility of a more rational 
urban environment. All our other urban needs become 
secondary. Certainly, we need low income housing, recrea- 
tion spaces and places, more adequate health and hospital 
care, better quality education, much more money to permit 
central cities to maintain essential services. All these 
things we need urgently, but we will not get them, or 
we will not get enough of them until we change our ideas 
about and our actions toward black people and poor people. 
Note some of the central city programs that have failed 
in recent years, or at least not succeeded as expected, 
because of white racism and middle classism. 

Urban renewal has been a cruel mechanism that hurt 
black people and poor people and benefited land developers 
and their affluent new tenants. Relocation efforts in 
urban renewal have been dismal, bureaucratic absurdities, 
limited by the ever present factors of white racism and middle 
classism. However well intentioned, urban renewal did not 
and cannot work constructively as long as these factors per- 
sist in our society. 
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The so-called anti-poverty program, hitherto heralded 
as a ' Var against poverty' was never that; it was a farce 
to most of the poor. At best it was a middle class program 
in concept and in actual operation that sought merely 
to help a few more poor people in benign social service 
ways. It never addressed itself to the institutioned causes 
of poverty. It is now being diminished and possibly dis- 
mantled. 

The model neighborhood program too is in danger- Some 
proponents have had naive notions of instant success to 
undo the exploitation, ignorance, and arrogance of centuries 
of white racism and middle classism. The; model neighborhood 
approach, with its- stress on direct citizen participation, 
is a sound one, but it requires considerable patience and 
quiet assistance to inake it work. If we do not expect too 
much too soon from the citizens of the inner city, if we 
can appreciate that they too have the same foibles as the 
middle class whites of suburbia, if we really are desirous 
of assisting them to upgrade the central city, then the 
model neighborhood program can succeed. It .won't happen 
in a year or even in the five we anticipate. It will 
take a decade or two and more sustained money than we may 
be willing to invest. The real question is whether the 
majority of middle class, vs^hite people will permit the 
huge allocations that are necessary to revitalize central 
cities. 

Two overwhelming tasks confront us in our attempt to 
plan and build rational urban regions, in which people can 
live better quality lives: 1) vs^e must assist the people 
of the central city to strenghen their own c5kills and know- 
ledge as- they try to maintain its services and upgrad-^--^ 
its property; 2) we must end white racism and middle classism 
-in order to attain an open society wherein- people of the 
central city will be able to move into the suburbs if and as 
they choose, and wherein suburbanites will not continue 
to fear the residents of the central city. 
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If neither of these objectives is achieved, the future 
of urban America is easy to predict. It will be a future 
of extreme polarization along lines of race and class, with 
growing alienation of central city residents toward the 
rest of society and its entire socio-economic system. 
Utter hopelessness on the part of these central city 
residents could result in a continuing guerrilla violence 
that will destroy our society. 

If we only upgrade the central city, but do not end 
racism and middle classism, then we will still have 
polarization, but central city residents will have an 
improved environment in an apartheid society. How long 
they will settle for a gilded ghetto rather than an open 
society is a question that cannot be ans^vered now. The 
important point is that race and class would still be factors 
determing the nature and shape of the urban reg.i-on. 

Urban regions across America are growing daily. They 
are increasing in population and expanding in various 
directions to accommodate their growth. But this develop- 
ment is being shaped negatively, by fear of the people in 
the areas just abandoned. People are on the run from each 
other; white from black, middle class from lower class, 
each anxious to separate himself from those he fears and 
from those he believes will identify him at a lower prestige 
level than he desires or believes he deserves. 

If white racism and middle classism continue as part 
of our cultural heritage, then Americans urban regions will 
grow in the illogical and inefficient manner they have over 
the past decades. Indeed, it is" most likely that this will 
be the direction we take; attitudinal and institutional 
change requires too much strain, and most of us aren't really 
hurting from the status quo. Only belatedly do Americans 
understand what they ought to have done, and then often 
it is too late to do it properly. 
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. . Although , time is r.unn^ng .oyt, it. maj^ still be 
possi.lple^ to develop our cities,,, in a rational, .^planned . 
v^ay,. . Bu.tt. .first of ^ all .the,, ppliti.cal .and business, . leaders 
of America must decide? , v^^he the r. tl^ey , want to save the 
American .central :Ci^ ,.tp ,'-pe.r.^orm Its, trad i;tiona I func- 
tions, or whethe,r; they^.,want . it .to become,. the repository 
for the .old, the. . poor, , the uneducated, the a.lienated. 
It sTaould be understood that the. decisio.n. to revitalize 
America ' s' central cities can no longer be made by their 
own local political leaders. , .No longer do they have the 
political or financia,l power .i;o succeed by their own 
initiative . , 

If America's leaders,, influenced by its people, 
decide to revitalize the central city, they will have 
to change both their attitudes, and the structures of 
our institutions; they, will also have to be prepared 
to invest huge sums of both public and private money 
to back-up the,.ir commitmen.t It will not be sufficient 
merely to mouth again thf. platitude that our cities 
are in crisis and must bq. saved. We heard those pieties 
during the previous decade. If . the urban situation of 
continuing decay is to be reversed, many actions must 
occur. 

Cities v/ith existing mass transit systems will have 
to receive additional money to raDdernize them. Cities, 
like Deti-oit, without a mass rapid transit system, must 
quickly have money made . available to construct such a 
system. It shou Id be evident that , no central city can 
be made to function eff ectively . unless it has a trans- 
portation spine or. skeleton that serves to stabilize 
business and population movement. 

The- private business ;SeGtor of the country must invest 
large quantities of money in America's central cities. In 
cities like New York and Chicago this has begun to happen. 
Elsewhere it not only has not happened, but some business 
leaders are instead developing giant tracts of suburbia 
.into shopping centers, luxury housing developments, office 
complexes, indeed, entire counter cities, inevitable alter- 
natives to the growth of the central city. It is ironic 
that some of this new econoimc investment is being made 
in racially segregated white communities, which underscores 
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racism and persuades black people that v/hites mean to 
abandon the central city, and that they ought to do 
likewise.. It is even more ironic that some of the 
suburban investors are major automobile companies. 

Not only must private enterprise invest in the 
central city instead of moving out, so too must state 
and national government. We require governmental 
investment of the magnitude of the Freedom Budget 
proposal of a few years ago, in order to revive 
the physical facilities of the central cities: schools, 
houses, streets, drainage, water and sewer systems, 
public buildings of all sorts • Nor can this public 
investment be merely for a small, circumscribed area of a 
Model Neighborhood. Increasii;gly, the characteristics 
of the entire central city qualify for Model Neighborhood 
funds. We run the risk of attending only to downtown 
development while our residential neighborhoods slowly 
decline and deteriorate and their residents silently 
move away. 

We need new public hospitals to handle the health 
care needs of central city residents. We must itiake the 
central city a clean, safe, attractive, pleasant place 
so that peoples' faith in it will be restored and they -11 
want to continue living and working there. 

We need a drastically revar^ped public educational 
system. Families of every race, religion, nationality 
abandon the central city because they recognize that 
they have not one chance to give their children the best 
educational opportunity available. 

I have only scratched the surface of needs of the 
centra] ity that must be met, if it is to be revitalized. 
This public and private investment — and there is a 
political interrelationship between the two — this invest- 
ment must happen soon, before the decay of the central City 
becomes irreversible. " 
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1972 is a presidenciai election year, I vv^ould hope 
that the political campaign for the presidency and for 
congressional seats will focus on the conditions and the 
consequences of America's central cities- No concern 
is more fundamental to the future of American people. 
At issue is whether we live as a divided society with 
the new American minority enduring life inside the 
central city and the rest of us enjoying life outside, 
or whether vse build a new unity that encompasses and 
assists those we have been avoiding, escaping and 
"rejecting back in the central cities. 

Hopefully by next year we will have been finally 
withdrawn from southeast Asia and ready to address our- 
selves 'Uo our ancient but ever present enemies; poverty, 
racism, crime^ disease, pollution, ignorance, decay. 
Unless we commit ourselves as a unified nation to 
attack these evils, we v/ill have irrevocably lost the 
American central city. Not only will the physical city 
have been lost; so too will its millions of black, poor 
and old residents who are trapped therein. America will 
have proved that it too contained the fatal flaw of un- 
concern for all its people, which is what ultimately 
destroyed other societies of the past. 
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DIGEST OF AN 
EVALUATION OF AN INSTITUTE TO PREPARE 
LIBRARIANS AT THE MASTER'S LEVEL TO SERVE 
THE URBAN DISADVANTAGED 

By 

Parkins, Rogers & Associates, Inc. 
Planning and Urban Renewal Consultants 
925 Book Building 
Detroit, Michigan 48226 



The purpose of this study is to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of the various elements in tlie USOE Institute 
on Public Library Service to the Urban Disadvantaged as 
they were related to the goals of the program as outlined 
below: 

1. Understanding of the informational and cultural needs 
of the disadvantaged, especially the black urban poor. 

2» Understanding of the informational needs of social 
and governmental agencies serving the disadvantaged. 

3. Insight into the City, its organization both at the 
official, bureaucratic level and the less overt but 
equally powerful grass roots community level*. 

4. Understanding of the public library as a social 
institution and as one distinctive facet in the 
City ' s communication network . 

5. Insight into the quality of life lived by individuals 
and groups within the City: the various ethnic and 
cultural groups; the social agencies, official and 

.unofficial, public and private, which make the 
"engine of the city" run. 

6. Insight into the dynamics of protest, revolution and 
social change. The equation between violence • aspi- 
ration , expectation and frustration 

7. Information on how other professions are adapting 
their skills to the needs of the urban poor, and 
relating to social agencies in the City. 
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The evaluation does not concern itself with the 
level of proficiency for specific library skills which 
were a major element of this program^ Rather, it 
approached the evaluation from two fundamental areas: 

1. The changes in attitude perception, etc. — rela- 
ting to the various inter-related aspects of the 
goals (authority, social change, the urban dis- 
advantaged) 

2. Changes in awareness and comprehension of the 
actual workings and dynamics of the City. 

The content of this study, while a necessary part 
of the evaluation process, must not be the sole measure 
of the Institute's success and relevance. it is but 
one instrument through which i-nformation and input will 
be gathered in making a total evaluation of the program. 



Methodology 

The evaluation and analysis relating to this study 
was divided into three basic phases, the pre-test phase, 
the interim-observation period and the post-test phase. 
The phases were particularly designed to provide maximum 
coverage of progress and events throughout the length of 
the Institute Program as well as to measure all relevant 
academic changes relating to urban dynamics. A descrip- 
tion of each of the three phases is as follows: 

Pre-Test Phase 

The pre-test phase consisted of an oral interview 
and written questionnaire administered to each of the 
20 USOE students. It was designed primarily to .elicit 
r-?sponses which would reflect attitudes and perceptions 
of urban agencies and the urban disadvantaged, and what 
relationship they had to the role of the public library 
and to reveal a level of comprehension of urban dynamics 
and the actual workings of the City. 

J 
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The questionnaire dealt vl th such areas as socio- 
economic background, kno^vledg^: of the City, perceptions 
and values of education, attit '>rles of social change, the 
problems and rev/ards of c- p\'^a\XC library career and atti- 
tudes toward various elen'-i.; ;.^,. i of pjx': lie library workr. 
The interview dealt with i>CL^J o-- '-^c-onumic background, per- 
sonal goals and aspirations r^vu perception of the urban 
disadvantaged. Both tools v'^::tn <^'esigned to establish a 
data base from which futx^re (:^:> v:: rations could be drawn e 

So as to provide for a co^,iplirison between the USOE 
Institute and the regular library science curriculum, a 
volunteer control group of library science students was 
solicited* A total of 12 stvAdents volunteered and they 
were given the same materials. In both the Institute 
and non-Institute groups, attempts were made to gather 
all pre-test data as early in the Fall Quarter as 
possible . 

The universe of students (20 in the Institute group. 
12 in tlie Control group) must be considered smalls The - 
universe was even smaller during the final analysis since 
those students who did not respond to the post-test ques- 
tionnaire were not included in the final group. The final 
group consisted of 12 Institute students and nine Control 
group students. The latter composition typically created 
large percentage changes when differences were noted be- 
tween the pre-test and post-test responses. For example, 
in the case of the Control group, only two students 
changing their minds between pre-test and post-test made 
a difference of 22 per cent. 

Interim-Observation Period 

The interim-observation period covered the majority 
of the year. It consisted primarily of visits and obser- 
vations of a number of Institute related activities^ in- 
cluding class sessions, the Seminar on the Functionally 
Illiterate Adult, the mid-year evaluation Tuncheon, 
student-faculty discussions as well as the sessions devo- 
ted to the development of an experimentation with the 
library game. Infoinnal discussions and contacts were 
also made with a number of Institute students to gather 
feedback on program relevance. 
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There was no attempt to measure the activities and 
classes during this period since establishing appropriate 
criteria v/as beyond the scope of the evaluation. Never- 
theless, whenever possible, notes were taken, recorded 
and filed for potential input in the final evaluation. 

Post-Test Phase 

This phase primarily consisted of a re-administering 
a revised pre-test questionnaire to both student groups. 

The post-test questionnaire contained a part which 
specifically called for an evaluation of various elements 
of the USOE Program by each of the In-'^titute students. 
These elements ranged from the ability of the guest 
speakers to understand the role of the library to the 
value of the field experience gained at social aqencies. 

Aside from the addition of the program evaluation 
section, the post-test questionnaire was essentially 
that one given in the pre-test. The response scale was 
also the same so as to provide a mechanism for efficient 
comparative analysis • 



Student Socio-Economic Profile 

As stated previously, portions of the interview and 
questionnaire gathered socio-economic data which produ- 
ced a profile for both the institvite and non-Institute 
group. The following table summarizes the socio-economic 
data gathered on the two groups. 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC PROFILE OF USOE INSTITUTE 
' AND CONTROL GROUP STUDENTS 



USOE Institute 



Control Group 



Average Age 



Racial Composition 



27.5 

60% Black, 10% 
Mex . -American, 
30% White 



Male-Female Composition 85% Female 



Academic Background 

Average Years of Educa- 
tion of Household 
Head 

Sources of Income 



Housing Condition 



Neighborhood Condition 



92% B.A. ,8% B.S 



9.6 



91% Wages and 
Salaries 

50% Good to 
Excellent 
40% Fair 
10% Poor 

10% Superior 
60% Nice-Clean 
30% Neat but Run 
Down 



27.9 

100% ^^: 'te 

85% Female 
100% B.A. 
11,4 



88% Wages and 
Salaries 

83% Good to 
Excellent 
17% Fair 



50% Superior 
50% Nice-Clean 



Average Family Size 



4,5 



3.2 
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Summary of Data Conclusions 



Socio-Eco n omic Profile 

The Institute group came from a lower socio--economic 
status than did the Control group* The Control group v/as 
100 per cent white while the Institute group was 60 per 
cent blajck, not including ten per cent Mexican-American. 

Libra.ry WorX with Urban Disadvantaged 

The Iii.^titute group as a whole felt that library 
work with the urban disadvantaged would be positive and 
remained consistently strong throughout the program. 
About 80 percent of the Control group felt positive 
toward such work in the pre-test while 100 per cent ' 
felt positive in the post-test. 

L ibrary Problems and Rewards 

The Institute group felt that relating to the dis- 
advantaged would be the problem, in the pre-test but felt 
the system was the problem in the post-test. The Control 
group felt consistently that the problems would be in ' 
relating to the disadvantaged. Both groups listed 
personal satisfaction as high as their list of rewards. 

Urban Dynamics Sensitivity Scale 

Authority - The Institute group revealed definite mis- 
trust and suspiciousness of authority in the pre-te^^t 
but moderated somewhat in the post-test. The Control 
group was more positive toward authority in the post- 
test and increased its positiveness significantly in 
the post-test. 

Social Values - The Institute group had an obvious social 
and poverty orientation in the pre-test which increased 
in intensity in the post-test. The Control group was 
less socially and' poverty oriented on the pre-test and. 
showed a slight increase in orientation in the post-test. 
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Social 'dnanqe - The Institute group showed significant 
dissatisrfaction with current social change efforts and 
intensified their feelings in the post-test. The post- 
test a.ls*'P. vealed a slight increase in those students 
who ta^^A;:!^''^^ '^ivil disobedience and violence as social 
change inetho^as • The Control group was initially sig- 
nificant:!'^^ dissatisfied with current social change 
efforts but moderated in the post-^test. 

Urban Disadvantaged - The Institute group re'malned con- 
sistently sympathetic to the plight of the disadrvantaged . 
In the pt. - test the Control group was substanta ally less 
sympaU-^eti toward the disadvantaged but grew sympathe - 
tl c in ch'^^ po st-test. 

Role of the Public Library - The Institute group was 
dissatisfied- with the role of the library oin the pre- 
test anCT grew more dissatisfied in the post-test. The 
Contro.-'. ycoup was also dissatisfied with the current 
role o£ th<: library but became mor ^ satisfied in the 
post-te$;t:. 

Urban Dynamics - The Institute group became mere aware 
of urban dynamics during the program while the Control 
group lessened its comprehension during the year. 

The pre-test results showed that stoaa^^nts in the 
I;;r:;:citute group were relatively unsophisticated on what 
r^a%:es ttdie City operate- For example, 56 per cent of the 
yroan f^lt that the stability and strength of a city's 
centxal business district was unrelated to welfare of 
the d^iisad van t aged. About 20 per cent of the .group felt 
thar xdolent crimes occur "more frequently between stran- 
gers Tzh an acquaintances and the same number felt that 
GEO :±3 primarily involved in finding jobs for persons 
di^laced by urban renewal. About 40 per cent also felt 
that-most heads of households below the poverty level 
are nmemployed and 35 per cent felt that Model Cities 
was involved only with social improvement programs^ 
Approximately 70 per cent of the group also felt that 
high density developments always produce overcrowding 
conditions. In addition, 35 per cent felt that middle 
income families spend a higher proportion of their in- 
come on housing than poverty families do. 
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Post-test results show substantial increase in com- 
prehension of urban dynamics. In the post-test phase, 
the number of students who felt that a strong central 
business district was vital to the welfare of the urban 
disadvantaged increased from 49 to 77 per cent* There 
was strong unanimous agreement on violent crimes 
typically occurring between acquaintances and 91 per 
cent felt OEO is not primarily involved in finding jobs 
for persons displaced by urban renewal. in addition, 
those students who felt that most heads of households 
under the poverty line are unemployed increased by 14 
per cent. Almost 77 per cent of the group in the post- 
test phase felt th.^t Model Cities is involved with more 
than just social programs. On the other hand, the same 
number of students think that high density development 
always produces overcrowding. The number of students 
that felt middle-income families spend more on housing 
than poverty families decreased by 14 per cent. 

Institute Evaluation (Institute Group ) Only those 
students v7ho were part of the USOE Institute were asked 
to respond to this portion of the questionnaire ^ As 
stated in the section on methodology, this element was 
only part of the post-test phase. The following are 
the results of the students evaluation: 

Twenty seven per cent felt the outside experts under- 
stood the problems and potential of the public library 
well. Another 27 per cent rated their understanding 
adequate, while 45 per cent rated it poor- 

The input of the outside experts into the program 
was rated very valuable by 17 per cent of the group 
and valuable by eight per cent. Forty two per cent 
rated it somewhat valuable and 33 per cent rated it 
not very valuable. 

- The five most outstanding experts were listed as 
Dr. Hurst, Jacqueline Tilles, Donald Bissett, 
Casper Jordan and Everett Rogers. 
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The team teaching approach was rated good by half 
of the group and fair by the other half, . 

A full 83 per cent expected the program to teach 
''a little more'* about library skills. Eight per 
cent expected substantially more and eight per 
cent felt coverage was good* 

Twenty five per cent expected substantially more 
about City problems, and 33 per cent expected a 
little more. Forty two per cent felt the coverage 
was good. 

Eighteen per cent expected substantially more about 
the social issues of poverty, 36 per cent expected 
a little more and 45 per cent thought that the 
coverage was good. 

Twenty per cent of the group felt that the brochure 
described the housing facilities well and 30 per 
cent felt they were described adequately . Another 
30 per cent felt they were described poorly and 
20 per cent felt they were described very poorly. 

Courses were described well as rated by 25 per cent 
of the group and adequately by 42 per cent. One 
third of the group felt they were described poorly. 

Seventeen per cent felt the type of teaching was 
described well and 58 per cent felt it was descri- 
bed adequately. One quarter felt it was described 
poorly. 

Instructors were described well by 17 per cent and 
adec[uately by 25 per cent. A full 58 per cent, felt 
they were described poorly. 

Only seven per cent felt that freedom of expression 
was described well and 42 per cent felt it was des- 
cribed adequately. Another 42 per cent felt it was 
described poorly. 
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Work load was one area which had all the responses 
of the continuum. Eight per cent felt it was des- 
cribed very well, 17 per cent felt it was descri- 
bed well and 33 per cent felt it was described 
adequately. One third felt it was described poorl 
and eight per cent felt it was described very 
poorly. 

One half of the students preferred keeping the pro 
gram at 12 months and reducing the work load. The 
other half preferred keeping the same work load 
and extending the program by six months. 

One quarter of the students felt that only 40 per 
cent of the course work was worthwhile, 42 per 
cent felt that 60 per cent was worthwhile and one 
third felt that 80 per cent was worthwhile. 

One quarter of the group felt the field experience 
gained in the Detroit Public Library was very 
valuable and one third thought it was valuable. 
Seventeen per cent felt it was somewhat valuable 
and 25 per cent felt it was not very valuable. 

Seventeen per cent felt that the social agency 
experience was very valuable and 42 per cent felt 
it was valuable. One quarter felt it was somewhat 
valuable and 17 per cent felt it was not very 
valuable. 

Of those who responded to the question "What was 
valuable", the students felt that exposure to the 
disadvantaged, exposure to their goals and needs, 
exposure to working of library and exposure to 
resource persons were the most valuable. 

Sixty per cent of the students felt that future 
participants in the program should be required to 
have library experience while 40 per cent felt 
that no experience should be required. 

Only 3 0 per cent of the students expected the pro- 
gram to emphasize on literary skills, ten per cent 
expected emphasis on knowledge of the City while 
60 per cent expected emphasis on social issues of 
poverty. 
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About 36 per cent of the students felt that the 
participation training in the beginning of the pro- 
gram helped them "a significant amount" while 27 
per cent felt that it helped a moderate amount • 
Another 27 per cent felt that it helped a small 
amount and nine per cent felt that it did not 
help at all . 

About 36 per cent felt that the participation 
training helped a significant amount and 45 per 
cent felt that it helped a moderate amounts The 
other 18 per cent felt that it helped a small 
amount ♦ 

Only nine per cent rated tht^ value of the seminar 
on Public Library ^f^ervi^/ie --O the Illiterate Adult 
as very valuable. The sair^e nuVuber rated it valuable. 
About 36 per cent rated it as somewhat valuable and 
45 per cent rated it as not very valuable. 

A full 82 per cent indicated that they had a small 
amount of interaction with other library science 
students and 18 per. cent indicated that they had 
a small amount. 

Three quarters of the group indicated a preference 
for taking classes with non-Institute students. The 
other quarter preferred not to. 

While 83 per cent of the students thought there were 
sufficient opportunities for students to air grie- 
vances only 25 per cent felt they were effective. 

All the students felt the class size was just right. 

The readings on the program were rated valuable by 
58 per cent of the students and 33 per cent rated 
them somewhat valuable. Only eight per cent rated 
them as not very valuable. 

Students generally read between six and nine books 
from the bibliography. The high number stated was 
17; the low was four. 
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Only one-half of the students felt that the students 
should determine \vhat should be taught in the last 
half of the program. 

The trip to the American. Library Association Con- 
ference w^as rated as very valuable by 22 per cent 
and valuable by another 22 per cent. Another 44 
per cent rated it as somew^hat valuable while II per cent 
rated it as not very valuable. 

Those elements of the Conference which. the students 
found most helpful were the general meetings 
especially the Black Caucus and children's meeting. 

About 72 per cent of the students found the 
experience from the library game to be not very 
valuable- Only nine per cent found it to be 
valuable and 18 per cent indicated it was some- 
V7hat valuable. , 

Of all the courses given in the program Basic 
Reference was found to be most valuable and Docu- 
mentation the least valuable. Other courses recei- 
ving relatively high ratings were Advanced Reference, 
Reading, Listening and Viewing Interests of Inner 
City People, and Field Experience. Courses con- 
sidered as having generally little value were 
Program Planning and Technical Processes. Other 
courses were considered as generally being some- 
what valuable. 

The students felt that the field work both in the 
social agencies and library were particularly 
relevant to the goals of the Institute. The 
documentation course and the outside speakers ^ 
were those experiences considered most irrele-- 
vant to the goals of the program - 
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Interim 



Evaluation 



Although this evaluation consisted primarily of the 
pre-test and post-test phases, the Consultant participa- 
ted in a number of interim activities throughout the 
program. Among the activities were the Seminar on the 
Functionally Illiterate Adult, the mid-year evaluation 
luncheon and development of the library game . Many 
other infoi'mal meetings and discussions were also atten- 
ded. 

Seminar on the Functionally Illiterate Adult 

T?je content of the seminar appears to be well- 
planned and wisely selected. Speakers at the seminar 
ranged from excellent to poorly prepared, as perceived 
by the student participants. The ser-inar was well- 
attended with many outstanding library figures par- 
ticipating in all phases of the seminar. 

The Consultant's observation of the Seminar resul- 
ted in other positive impressions which were supported 
by many of the Institute students in attendance. Par- 
ticularly pC':^tive was the fact that such functions 
bring a number of resource people together. Frequently, 
significant insight into problem areas can be developed 
in very informal atmospheres rather than at the formally 
scheduled meetings. The students were particularly posi- 
tive on the latter point. 

The post-test phase of the evaluation/ however, indi- 
cated that 45 per cent felt that the seminar was not 
very valuable in preparing them for work in the library. 
This appears to br^ somewhat of a contradiction iYi their 
opinions immediately at the end of the seminar. Reasons 
for the variance could be a combination of many factors, 
the nature of which this evaluation is not prepared to 
assess. It is nevertheless, the Consultant's recommenda- 
tion that seminars on various problem aspects, of library 
effectiveness remain an integral part of any future pro- 
gram. 
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Mid-Year Luncheon 



This again appeared to be beneficial to the entire 
program. It provided a valuable and necessary channel 
through whicln mid-year assessments could be made by all 
participants. The Consultant did feel, though, that it 
v/ould have been preferable to have such a function 
closer to a logical break in class schedules. Any 
necessary adjustments could have been made at the 
beginning of a nev/ quarter, rather than mid-way in an 
on-going quarter. This would create less of a disrup- 
tion in the learning process. It is recoimnended that 
some mechanism for mid-year or quarterly evaluation 
remain as part of any future institute. 

Library Game 

The time and effort spent in developing the library 
game did not produce the desired results. The final 
product was too complex and difficult to understand even 
for graduate library students. It actually created more 
resentment on the part of the students than developed an 
appreciation for library system functioning. The data 
gathered on the post-test supports this. 

It must be said that this initial effort did day 
the groundwork for a game which could prove valuable 
in the future- The games need refinement and its pur- 
pose must be consistent with the aims of future insti- 
tutes. However, until such refinement occurs, it is 
recommended that the library game be dropped from future 
institutes . 

Final Evaluation 

Success must logically be measured in increments - 
Initial efforts, such as this Institute, to attack major 
social problems must also be compared against previous 
and current efforts. Achieving the aims of any program 
is typically an on-going and lengthy process with revi- 
sions made in each succeeding effort. The value and 
success of the USOE Institute must be evaluated against 
this background. 
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From the conclusions drawn and comparisons of the 
data gathered, the Institute in terms of its aims, 
should be cons idered as moderate ly success ful . The 
conclusions revealed that Institute students did develop 
an increased sensitivity toward the needs of the urban 
poor, became more impatient and dissatisfied with bureau-- 
cratic systems, became more critical with the current 
role of the library and deve loped a somewhat greater 
awareness of the dynamics of the City, There were even 
those elements of the group that became more militant 
in their approach to urban problems. 

The Control group, on the other hand, while develo- 
ping a greater degree of sympathy toward the urban dis- 
advantaged, remained distinctly middle-class in their 
approach and attitudes in problem solving. The Control 
group also lost some of its awareness of the dynamics 
of the City. 

Whether the changes reflected in the thinking of 
the students, especially the Institute students, are 
directly due to the curriculum is a moot point. Students 
are generally exposed to a variety of stimuli during the 
course of a year, much of which is only indirectly rela- 
ted to formal course work*. It can be said^ however*, 
with a high degree of certainty that the Institute did 
provide a valuable' mechanism for learning both through 
formal and informal channels. It enabled students to 
establish lines of communication with resource people 
and agencies, exposed them to authorities and data 
sources, and encouraged communication between other 
students. The value of these things, however* cannot 
be immediately assessed. While it can be said that all 
of the Institute goals were not completely fulfilled, 
the. (Consultant feels that progress has been made in 
Idoordinating resources and involving people in 
attacking problems of the urban poor. 

It is suggested that administrators and coordina- 
tors of future institutes consider the following 
recoirimendat ions : 
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Lengthen future institutes from 1 
retain essentially the eame or si 
work load. 



2 to 18 months and 
ightly increased 



Choose participants only from those who have had 
some exposure or training in libraries or library 
systems • 

Revise the brochure describing the Institute to 
more accurately reflect the "realities" of housing, 
facilities and work load. 

Retain the team teaching approach. 

Develop a curriculum which emphasizes more in the 
way of library skills. 

Reduce the number of guest speakers in the program. 
Those that are selected should address themselves 
more to the aims of the program. For example , the 
speakers could serve to supplement technical course 
work with practical application related to the pro- 
blems of the urban disadvantaged. 

Promote more interaction with regular library 
science students. Both groups could benefit from 
varieties" in expertise and sociological backgrounds. 

Reduce the number of field trips ( not including 
the ALA convention) but increase the length of 
field experience in the social agency and public 
library. system* 

Retain the group participation training at the 
beginning of the Institute. Virtually all students 
felt that it not only helped working as a group, but 
helped them working with groups. The latter is 
particularly important • 

Maintain a class size of approximately 20 students • 

Establish some mechanism, possibly a student-appoin- 
ted three member boards to implement legitimate 
participant grievances. 
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Re-examine the content, applicability and method 
of instruction in the Documentation course. 

Establish a follow-up study methodology for all 
participants in the program. Eventual success 
can be more legitimately determined by abilities 
shown in actual work situations. 



The last recommenc'at ion carries significantly more 
requirements than can be discussed here. However, a 
number of points should be kept in mind where developing 
evaluation tools for follow-up studies* 

Among- the key elements of the evaluation should be 
a determination of how well former participants grasp, 
the specifics of local, s.tate and Federal programs 
which are designed to assist the urban disadvantaged. 
This knowledge was considered as vitally important to 
determination of success during the post-test evalua- 
tion. It should also include some indication of 
whether the contacts (specifically those with urban 
dynamics orientation) ^ are still beneficial to the for- 
mer participant. Other elements might contain questions 
relating to dynamics of the urban disadvantaged. This, 
however, would be contingent upon a volitile sub-cul- 
ture and upon findings current^ and future research. 

The follow-up study should also solicit an opsn- 
end evaluation (personal interview, if possible) from 
the fo.rmer participant. This frequently provides a 
more accurate assessment of Institute influence than 
opinions solicited from supervisors. 

It is recommended that , as a minimum, a follow-up 
study be conducted in the fall of 1973 and again in 
the fall of 1977. This gathers feedback for one year 
and five years after the end of the Institute. Interim 
evaluations could be conducted when resources permit.. 
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